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Public service and putting itself in 
companies are con- 7" WHY UTILITY COMMISSIONS URGE a position where it 
stantly in need of must rely on claim- 


additional capital to 

take care of the in- 

creasing demands of their public. Except- 
ing the paramount necessity of keeping the 
service up to a high standard, the most 
important duty of a utility company is to 
win and hold the good will and support of 
the investing public which must supply 
the new money required. 

Last month a speaker before the conven- 
tion of the Pacific Gas Association was 
discussing utility financing and comment- 
ing on the fact that securities of electric 
companies sell more easily and for higher 


He 


that of the various utility securities, water 


prices than do securities. said 


gas 


“securities hold the leading position in the 
world the 


telephone, power, electric, 


of finance, and then come 


oil, gas and 
railroad securities in the order named. 

Water bonds naturally come first be- 
cause usually the water systems are owned 
and operated by the municipalities, and 
their securities are backed up by public 
taxes. Whether the plant is operated effi- 
ciently and profitably or not, the principal 
ind interest of water securities are safe 
because they are guaranteed by the whole 
community. 

K * * * 

It is a matter of gratification to the 
telephone industry that telephone secur- 
ities are thus ranked in second place. 
Among the privately-owned enterprises, 
however, they really rank first. 

The telephone business is keenly inter- 


sted in guarding the good reputation of 


SANE TELEPHONE FINANCING 


telephone securities, especially at this par- 
ticular time when there is so much activity 
in the field. 


The regulatory commissions note this 


feeling with satisfaction, and commend it, 
for they desire the utilities under their su- 
pervision to keep within safe bounds. The 
commissions want the companies to retain 
the good will of the public, for that will 
make it easier for the commissions to give 


the utilities the fair treatment to which 
they are entitled. 


x * * x 

This phase of the financing question is 
aptly discussed in a letter which TELE- 
rHONY has received from Geo. C. Mathews, 
the statistical and securities 


director of 


division of the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission. He says: 

“T have read with a great deal of inter- 
est the article in TELEPHONY of August 21 
on the subject of financing of telephone 
properties. 

This article states the dangers of the 
present-day tendency in financing clearly 
and forcefully. I think the warning is a 
very timely one. The conclusions stated 
in the article are almost exactly those 
which this commission has reached in 
dealing with the question. I hope that 
TELEPHONY will keep hammering at this 
until a definite sentiment is created in the 
industry against practices which are likely 
to become common in financing consolida- 
tions. 

It seems to me that there is a great dan- 
ger to the industry in getting away from 
the former conservative basis of financing 


full 
order to 


support its financial structure. The effect 
upon the public attitude is likely to 


ing its legal 


rights in 


be 
extremely serious.” 
* o* Bs AK 

Without doubt the chief reason why Mr. 
Mathews, and other utility rate makers, 
are anxious for service companies to stick 
to conservative financing is so they will 
keep the good will of the public. It is not 
hard for a commission to treat fairly the 
which stands well with its 


company pa- 


trons. On the other hand, it is difficult for 
a commission to show any consideration to 
a company which is “in bad” with the pub- 
lic. The public damns commission and 
company alike. 

Incidentally, the surest way for a com- 
pany to acquire the hostility of the people 
is to make financial mistakes and disap- 
point its investors. A long time ago the 
poet said: “Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” Today the world knows no 
sorer, more vindictive human being than 
the fellow who puts his money into an en- 
terprise and finds that financial misman- 
agement has spread it out so thin that it 
sinks from sight and never returns. 

Conservative financing by service com- 
panies underlies public good will, and it is 
public good will that smooths their way 
The 


United States Independent Telephone As- 


before the regulatory authorities. 


sociation and the various state telephone 
associations should give this phase of the 


financing problem careful attention. They 
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can benefit the telephone industry ma- 
terially by striving for conservative financ- 
ing. 
x * kX 

Probably telephone companies have done 
more than any other business concerns to 
stress to their employes the importance of 
courtesy to the public. It may be an old 
story but its vital importance ever increases 
as the world wags along. The most suc- 
cessful telephone organizations are those 
whose representatives are the most cour- 
teous and helpful to the public. 

Lester S. Ready, chief engineer of the 


California Railroad Commission, while 
discussing good will recen‘ly, said: 

“The monopolistic nature of the public 
higher standard of 


utility demands a 


courteous service, and calls for greater 
public good will than the competitive en- 
terprise. As part of the public, we can 


stand some incivilities on the part of a 
storekeeper for we can trade somewhere 
else, should we desire to do so, but we 
balk at the same treatment when that op- 
‘To 


against our American makeup. 


tion is taken away. have to’ goes 

Good public relations are essential to 
publicly regulated utilities. They represent 
the good will value of the companies, as- 
sure a continuing return and more promp: 
relief when rates must be increased. No 
company is acting in good faith to its 


technical ard operating men that does not 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 
Maine, Augusta, Augusta House, Sep- 
tember 21 and 22. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 21, 22 and 23. 


Telephone Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, October 12, 
13 and 14. 

United States Indenendent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 


Illino's, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 

Kansas, Manhattan, April 5, 6 and 7, 
1927. 








gain and retain the good will of its cus- 
tomers. 

There are certain utilities today, operat- 
ing at less than what might be classified 
as a fair return who, I believe, could ma- 
terially reduce their expenses—certainly 
their legal expenses—and also mate-ially 
increase their earnings, if they would but 


The 


public confidence and good will, essential 


be more considerate and courteous. 


to all public service companies, mus: be 

based on the strictest honesty, courtesy, 
sincerity and consistency.” 
* * * * 

Chief Engineer Ready also pointed out 

that the problem of maintaining good pub- 
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lic relations increases with the size of the 
company, inasmuch as centralization of au 
thority results in centralization of respon- 
sibility and encourages “passing the buck” 
ky the local representatives of the foreign 
ownership. This statement recognizes th 
fact that the locally-owned and locally-op 
erated company is better able to establish 
friendly relations with its patrons and gets 
along better with the “home folks.” 
Undoubtedly this is true, and it has been 
demonstrated in many cases by Indepen 
dent telephone companies, locally allied with 
they operated. 


the community in which 


long 


These locally-owned exchanges ago 
shcewed the way to what is now generally 
known in the utility field as “good public 
relations.” 

Funny things happen in the dog days. In 
the public letter-box department of a Chi- 
cago newspaper the other day appeared a 
communication from a man who wanted 
to know if something could not be done to 
prevent people calling him up over the 
telephone and trying to interest him in real 
other 


estate and business ventures. He 


wanted the telephone, of course—must 
have it, in fact—but he thought something 
should be done to protect him from un- 
desired calls! 

Of course, that is reasonable enough. All 
that man wants is a mind-reader instead 


of a telephone operator. That’s simple! 


Some Insect Fauna of TelephonePoles 


Insects Found Damaging Poles Untreated With Preservatives, Treated With Su- 
perficial Methods, or Imperfectly Treated—New Information Regarding Distri- 
bution of Termites, Particularly Those Attacking Tops of Poles and Crossarms 


By Thos. E. Snyder, 


Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Defartment of Agriculture 


A pole of wood, used for telephone, 
telegraph, electric light or power service, 
is merely an uprooted, dead tree with roots 
and bark removed; its base is placed in 
the ground in a region either similar or 


totally different from that where, as a 
tree, it grew. 
Poles in general formerly were not 


with chemical preservatives and 
the following data applies mostly to un- 
treated, or poles treated with superficial 
methods, or to imperfectly-treated po!es. 
Yet poles are an ecological unit with a 
rather distinct insect fauna, varying, how- 
ever, with the environment. To be found 
in the wood of poies as wood-boring forms 
are bettles, termites or “white ants,” “car- 
penter bees” and “carpenter ants,” and 


treated 


warp-like “horn-tails.” Other types of in- 
sects in poles include parasites or preda- 
tors of the wood-boring forms and those 
that seek shelter in the tunnels of the 
wood-borers. Among these are beetles, 
reaches, earwigs, “springtails,” Lepismids, 
flies, moths, bees and wasps or their larvae. 

The insect fauna of the poles, of course, 
varies with the geographical region, the 
site—whether woodland, prairie, or city— 
the character and wetness or dryness of 
the soil. previously considered 
rare are found in large numbers in their 
habitat in poles. 

The most common and destructive of 
the wood-borers are round-headed borers 
(larvae of beetles) and termites. The 
“pole borer” (Parandra brunnea Fabr.), an 


Insects 


aberrant, cerambycid beetle or round- 
headcd borer, is of prime importance in 
the destruction of untreated softwood 
(cedar) and hardwood (chestnut) poles. 

This shiny, mahogany-brown, flattened, 
winged beetle is widely distributed, rang- 
ing from Ontario, Canada, to Texas, east- 
ward to the Atlantic coast and westward 
to Arizona and southern California. The 
eggs are laid from August to October in 
large numbers, closely grouped and deeply 
inserted in the wood at the base of the 
pole either above or below ground by 
means of the powerful ovipositor. (Fig 
1-A.) 

The young larvae after feeding for a 
short period on the cell contents of the 
wood (rich in food substances in the case 
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Fig. 1-A. Ovipositor (Greatly Enlarged) 


Eggs Are 


of the hardwoods) near where the eggs 
from which they hatched were deposited 
(Fig. 1-B), eat out broad, shallow, longi- 
tudinal burrows. 

These burrows (Fig. 2) enlarge with 
the growth of the larvae and become close- 
|. packed with fine, excreted boring dust, 
Poles 


are weakened by these burrows through- 


which has a clay-like consistency. 


out their bases and 


of the Pole-Borer to Sho 


agencies destructive to poles; these insects 
seriously damage untreated poles of all 
kinds of woods; perhaps the heartwood of 
red cedar or juniper poles is least damaged 
of all the woods; however, it is a little 
used wood for poles. Termites that com- 
monly attack poles are of two classes; the 
subterranean species (Reticulitermes, Ami- 
termes) and those non-subterranean in 


habit (Kalotermes, Cryptotermes). 


the Heavy rod (c c’) and Prongs (e e’) by Means of Which the 
Inserted into the Wood of the Pole. 


that 


through the earth and attack poles indi- 


Subterranean termites burrow 


rectly only from the ground, must main- 


tain contact with the earth from which 


they obtain the moisture so necessary to 
their life. 


Usually only the basal por- 


tions of poles are badly damaged, but 
sometimes the wood of poles is completely 


honeycombed up to considerable heights, 





r 


break off 


strains, often dur- 


during 


ing storms. 

An interesting 
feature in the life 
history of the 
“pole borer” is that 
the winged beetles 
do not always 
come out of the 
bases of poles in 
the ground, but re- 
main within — the 
wood, mate, lay 
eggs and die, with- 
ut emerging into 
the open air and 
several 

Par- 


flying for 
generations. 
ndra_ bettles nor- 
shun the 
and fly at 


mally 
light 
night. 
Colonies of the 
cial termites or 





ae " is 
Fig. 3-A. The 
burrows are usu- 
ally longitudinal 
and follow the 


grain of the wood. 
Earth-like 


ter tubes are some- 


shel- 





times, built on 


poles, especially 
over season checks, 
by means of which 
termites are able to 
penetrate poles im- 
properly treated 
with preservatives. 
Subterranean term- 


ites (Fig. 3-B) 
are widely dis- 
tributed over the 
entire United 


States, but are 
especially injurious 
in the southeast- 
ern, Gulf, central- 
southwestern 


Coast 


west, 


and Pacific 








“white ants” are 


also of first impor- 
tance 


among 





Fig. 1-B. Work of Young Larvae Recently Hatched from Eggs Inserted Into the Wood; 
the Larvae First Feed on Food Material in the Pores of the Wood and Later Penetrate 


the Interior. 





regions. 
Non - subterran- 
ean termites do 
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. 2-B. Pole—Borer 




















kas Fig. 3-C. Black Locust Insulator 
Pin Desti-yed by Non-Subter- 
ranean Termites in Florida. 











Fig. 3-B. Types of Queens of Subterra- 
nean Termites (Greatly Enlarged). Found 
in Chestnut Poles in Virginia. 

















Fig. 3-A. Damage to Chestnut Poles in West Virginia by Subterranean Termites. 
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Fig. 3-D. Such Damage by Non-Sub- 

terranean’ Termites to Black Locust 

Pins and Crossarms Occurs in Flor- 
ida and California. 


not burrow in the: ground, but the winged 
forms fly to the nole—and directly enter 
the wood, if there are no checks or holes. 
Untreated poles of al’"kinds of wood are 
attacked; they tunnel their broad, shallow 
burrows even across the grain of the 
wood, from the base to the top of poles, 
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even damaging untreated 
crossarms and insulator 
pegs. Figs. 3-C and 3-D. 

These termites, unlike 
the subterranean species, 
can exist in wood with 
less than the normal 10 
per cent of moisture of 
air-dried wood. A method 
of detecting their pres- 
ence in poles is the small, 
oval pellets of excreted 
wood dust which fall 
from the wood of in- 
fested poles. 

While of great impor- 
tance, due to their habits 
enabling them to damage 
poles with only the bases 
treated, non-subterranean 
termites are not widely 
distributed in the United 
States. They occur in 
the region below a line 
(slack) between Nor- 
folk, Va., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 
the coasts. 

“Carpenter 
colonies of “carpenter 
ants,” construct galleries 
in poles that either follow 
the grain (Fig. 4) or run 
across the grain, 
weakening the pole. 

Both large (Campono- 
tus supp.) and _= small 
(Cremastogaster spp.) 
carpenter ants establish 
colonies in poles; num- 
bers of the latter often 
run out on the saw used 
in resetting operations, to 
the great annoyance and 
pain of the workmen. 


following 


bees,” and 


thus 











Other  wood-boring 
beetles that damage both 
softwood and hardwood 
poles throughout the United States are 
large round-headed, Prionid borers such as 
Prionus spp., which excavate large bur- 
rows in the wood near the base. Smaller 
round-headed borers found in chestnut 
poles in eastern United States are Necy- 











Fig. 4-A. In- 

specting a Pole 

for Insect Dam- 
age. 








Fig. 4-B. The Work of Carpenter Ants. 


dalis mellitus Say and Centrodera picta 
Hald. 

Larvae of a large predaceous beetle 
(Alaus spp.) excavate burrows through 
the wood at the base of poles; these wire- 
worms prey on the larvae of other (wood- 
boring) insects. Another wireworm found 
in chestnut poles in eastern United States 
is Pheletes sp 

Flat-headed borers (Buprestis rufipes 
Oliv. and Chalcophora spp.) tunnel the 
wood of chestnut and pine poles. The 
larvae of Cupes concolor Westw. (Fig. 5) 
damage chestnut poles in eastern United 
States, as do the larvae of the cosmopolitan 
“wharf borer” (Nacerdes melanura Linn.) 
which, in addition to boring in the bases 
of softwood and hardwood poles, also in- 
jure piling and wharf timbers as well as 
woodwork in buildings. Poles are dam- 
aged at the bases, especially where soaked 
with salt water or where dogs have uri- 
nated. 
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Fig. 5. 


In severa! instances, the wharf-borer has 
been found in poles that had received 
treatments with coal tar creosote; i.e. 
brush treatments of two coa‘s of coal tar 
creosote to white cedar poles in southern 


Adult of ‘“‘Cupes concolor Westw.”, 
and North Carolina. 


a Borer Found in Chestnut Poles in Virginia 


Great'y Enlarged. 


Georgia, 10 years’ service in the ground; 
and impregnation with 10 pounds per cubic 
foot of coal tar creosote to southern pine 
poles in Alabama, 15 years’ service in the 
ground. However, pine poles, properly im- 











Fig. 7-A. Work of the Chestnut Timber Worm. Untreated Poles Deteriorate More Rap- 
idly Due to These Holes. 
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pregnated with coal tar creosote, have 
withstood insect attack in Virginia after 
30 years’ service. 

Larvae of the odd paedogenetic beetle 
(Micromalthus debilis Lec.), Fig. 6-A, have 
been found in the wood of railroad ties, 
woodwork of buildings and both hardwood 
and softwood poles in eastern United 
States. In addition to egg-laying, certain 
larvae-like forms are able to produce 
larvae which feed on this “mother” larva 
before eating wood. There are several 
different interesting larval stages. In one 
instance, larvae were found in the wood at 
the base of a pole that had been creosoted 
but after 17 years’ service at Beaumont, 
Texas, broke off during a storm (Fig. 
6-B). 

Another interesting beetle, whose larvae 
are to be found in poles, is the Scarabaeid 
Polymocchus brevipes Lec. The large, ir- 
regular burrows of the grub honeycomb 
the wood at the bases of decaying chestnut 
poles in southeastern United States. These 
burrows run from small, oval individual 
egg pits, which are covered over with fine 
boring dust, at the side of the larger gal- 
leries of the adult, winged beetle. Other 
Scarabaeid larvae found in decaying wood 
at the bases of poles in eastern United 
States are Pelidnota punctata Linn. (also 
found in railway ties), and Osmoderma 
scabra Beauv. 

Larvae of “darkling” beetles ( Tenc- 
brionidae) are also found in decaying wood 
of poles, but apparently are of no great 
importance in the destruction of poles. 
One of these beetles, Haplandrus fulviceps 
Herbst., is to be found in treated pine poles 
in eastern United States, which have be- 
come infested by insects and fungous dis- 
ease through deep season checks. 

The larvae and adults of a predaceous 
(Cucujoidea) beetle (Tenebriodes corti- 
calis Melsh.) and of the Carabid beetle 
Scarites Fab. were also 
found in Larvae of Hy- 
imenorus sp., one of the Tenebrioidea, were 
found in chestnut poles in eastern United 
States. 

Poles before placement often show in- 


subterrancus 


these poles. 


sect burrows, either because they were cut 
from dead trees or because attacked while 
lying in the woods or storage yards; such 
poles might be termed defective and are 
not so desirable unless they are to receive 
preservative treatments before setting. In 
chestnut poles, the meandering burrows of 
the two-lined chestnut borer (Agrilus bili- 
neatus Web.) are found: the injury oc- 
curred to the living tree. 

In both the sapwood and heartwood of 
chestnut poles are the numerous burrows 
of the “chestnut timber worm” (Lyme-ry- 
lon sericeum Harr.). The larvae of this 
beetle hatch from eggs laid near scars in 
the living tree; a special low grade of lum- 
ber (“sound wormy”) results from the 
burrows of Lymexylon. (Fig. 7.) In 
poles, these burrows leading to holes in 
the exterior afford more rapid penetration 
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to wood-destroying fungi, the 
white mycelium of which often 
compactly fills the insect burrows. 

Other insect defects in poles 
made before the poles were set are 
“pin worm holes,’ made by adult, 
winged “ambrosia bettles,” which 
cultivate a low form of plant life 
or fungus in moist wood, on which 
the larvae feed. These holes and 
burrows are sometimes accom- 
panied by a staining of the wood; 
they alse afford a more rapid penc- 
tration to wood-destroying fungi 
in both hardwood and softwood 
poles all over this country. 

Western red cedar poles in Idaho 
have been attacked by “horntails” 
(Sirex spp.) before setting. South- 
ern pine poles and western red 
cedar poles show similar injury by 
flat-headed and _ round - headed 
borers. 

To prevent such injuries, poles 
should have the bark removed and 
be taken from the woods as soon 
as possible after cutting: they 
should be stored in yards and piled 
in a manner to enable the quick- 
est possible drying-out of the 


Fig. 


‘ : i 
wood without scrious season checking. 


A vast horde of insects merely find poles 
a refuge and inhabit the burrows of wood- 


Loring forms. An inte-esting example is 
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6-A. Larva and Work of “‘Micromalthus debilis Lec,’’ a Wood-Boring Beetle with a 
Peculiar Life History. Enlarged View of Larva, 


the earwig (Anisolabis annulipes Lucas) The larvae of Syrphid flies are found in 
tound in a burrow at the kase of a cedar burrows in wood near the bases of chest- 


pole near Savannah, Ga.; this insect was nut poles; one found in Virginia is re- 


bro-ding ovet its eggs. markable in that i: has a series of paived 





Fig. 7-B. The Chestnut Timber Beetle Lays Its Eggs Near a 
Scar in a Living Tree and the Larvae Penetrate the Wood, 


Causing the “Sound Wormy” Defect. Fig. 6-B. 


Wood-boring Beetle in Pole, Beaumont, Texas. 
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“false” legs on the ventral surface of the 
body (Fig. 8). 

Creosoting poles is the most practicable 
and effective method of preventing insect 
damage. Brushing and dipping treatments 
afford temporary protection. The “open 

















Fig. & Ventral and Dorsal Views of the 

Larva of a Syrphid Fly Found in a Beetle 

Larval Burrow in a Chestnut Pole in Vir-— 
ginia. Greatly Enlarged. 


tank” method of impregnating the bases of 
poles is more permanent. 

In the Southern States, along the Gulf 
Coast and on the Pacific Coast, where non- 
subterranean termites attack the upper por- 
tions of the poles as well as crossarms and 
insulator pegs, the entire pole should be 
impregnated in steel cylinders under pres- 
sure; the crossarms also should be im- 
pregnated. In these regions, merely treat- 
ing the bases of poles will not suffice. 








Program for the Indiana Conven- 
tion Next Week. 

The program and arrangements for the 
annual convention of the Indiana Tele- 
phone Association to be held at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, September 21, 22 
and 23, have been completed. It is ex- 
pected that this year’s meeting will be 
better attended than those of previous 
years as greater interest is being shown 
in association work than ever before. 

The program provides for a plant and 
traffic conferences in addition to discus- 
sions of topics of particular interest to 
Indiana companies. The details of the pro- 
gram follow: 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 2:00 P. M. 

Welcome Address, by Alvah J. Rucker, 
corporation counsel of Indianapolis. 

President’s Annual Address, by Henry 
A. Barnhart, of Rochester. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting and An- 
nual Report of Secretary F. O. Cuppy, of 


Lafayétté, 

Treasurer’s Annual Report, by Max F. 
Hosea, Indianapolis. 

Appointment of auditing, nominating 
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and other committees by the assembly. 

Reports of Presidents of District As- 
sociations: George “Watts, Knightstown; 
W. S. Daniels, Knox; J. L. Biddle, 
Brooke; M. L. Clauser, Thorntown; Pat 
Maloney, Columbia City; and S. M. Isom, 
Mitchell. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 10:00 a. M. 

Introduction of Guests. 

Address by President F. B. MacKin- 
non, of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Chicago. 

“Cordial Relations Between Telephone 
Company and Public,” by R. F. Wilder 
general commercial manager, Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. St. Paul, 
Minn. 

“Advertising Our Business,’ by Frank 
E. Bohn, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Fort Wayne. 

WeEpneEspAy, 2:00 P. M. 

“Depreciation and Plant Accounting,” by 
Harry Boggs, formerly auditor for the 
Indiana Public Service Commission. 

Men’s Plant and General Construction 
Conference—Prof. R. V. Achatz, of Au- 
rora, director. 


Women’s Operator School—J. Lloyd 
Wayne, of Indianapolis, director. 
WeEpneEspAyY, 7:00 P. M. 
Annual banquet. 
Address: “An Evening with James 
Whitcomb Riley,” by Judge James A. 


Hough, of the Indiana Tax Commission. 
Musical program and dancing. 
TuurspAy, SEPTEMBER 23, 10:00 A. mM. 
Report of Committees. 

Election of five directors to serve three- 
year terms now expiring of W. W. Har- 
baugh, R. V. Achatz, F. V. Newman, F. 
O. Cuppy and George Watts. 

Short addresses on “Collections,” with 
free-for-all discussion. 

Unfinished Business—Legislative Needs; 
Encouraging Better Equipment ; Extending 
Our Business; The Bulletin. 

Resolutions. 


Radio ‘Torporation Organizes 
National Broadcasting Co. 

The National Broadcasting Co., Inc., of 
New York, has been organized to control 
the destinies of station WEAF after 
November 15, it was announced this week 
by Owen D. Young and General James G. 
Harbord, chairman and president of the 
Radio Corp. of America. WEAF was re- 
cently purchased by the Radio corporation 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for $1,000,000, according to the 
Radio corporation officials. 

M. H. Aylesworth, formerly chairman 
of the Colorado Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, and more recently managing director 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
has been chosen as the president of the 
new company, which plans to make 
WEAF the nucleus of a national broad- 
casting service. 
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The policies of the company were out- 
lined in a statement signed jointly by Mr. 
Young and General Harbord, who pointed 
out that any group of stations, willing to 
finance a cross-country network of broad- 
casters, would be welcomed in the field, 
either competitively or cooperatively. 

“The purpose of the company will be 
to provide the best programs available for 
broadcasting in the United States,” said 
the statement. 

It was pointed out that one of the main 
objects behind the new organization will 
be to stimulate the sale of radio receiving 
sets by broadcasting interesting programs. 

The statement said: 

“Today the best available statistics in- 
dicate that 5,000,000 homes are radio 
equipped, and 21,000,000 homes remain to 
be supplied. Radio receivers of the best 
reproductive quality should be made avail- 
able to all, and we hope to make them 
cheap enough so all may buy. The day has 
gone when the radio set is a plaything. 
It must now be an instrument of service.” 





Oklahoma Telephone Meetings 
Have Good Attendance. 

The “rapid fire” district telephone meet- 
ings, now being held in Oklahoma, from 
all reports, are proving 
the start. H. W. Hubenthal, telephone en- 
gineer of the Oklahoma Utilities Associa- 
that the district meeting at 
Barnsdall, September 7 held in conjunction 
with the Barnsdall Chamber of Commerce, 
had an attendance of 140, breaking all 
previous records of attendance at district 
telephone meetings. 

An interesting program was presented 
at both the Yale and Barnsdall meetings. 
The Barnsdall Chamber of Commerce 
gave a free dinner to the visiting tele- 
phone people, and also cooperated with 
Manager Sam H. Wilson of the Bigheart 
Telephone Co. in sending out invitations 
to the telephone companies. 

Those who attended the district meeting 
at Wagoner, Wednesday, September 8, 
were the guests of the Kiwanis Club at a 
noonday luncheon and were also shown 
through the fine new plant of the Wagoner 
Telephone Co. by Manager E. H. Mc- 
Henry. 

This new plant replaces the one recently 
destroyed by fire and is thoroughly mod- 
ern in every respect. Delegates who at- 
tended the Kingfisher meeting, September 
17, were also shown through the new 
offices and plant of the Kingfisher Tele- 
phone Co. This plant has been thoroughly 
modernized by C. B. Ford, who took 
charge of it about a year ago. 

J. P. Gibson, president of the Western 
Telephone Co., Elmore City, also presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma State Bankers As- 
sociation, addressed the district meeting at 
Sulphur, September 11 on the subject 
“Possibilities of Oklahoma and the Tele- 
phone People.” 
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Good Manners for Telephone Users 


Telephone Worthy of as Much Study as That Given Other Pieces of Office 
Equipment—Can Be an Asset or Hindrance—Telephone Index to Character 
and Personality of User—Some Suggestions for Users That Newspapers Publish 


A short time ago we ran across a Ne- 
braska paper containing an article on tele- 
phone manners for which credit was given 
to W. J. O’Hea as the author. As Mr. 
O’Hea is associated with the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. it was only 
natural to send the clipping to him with 
the query “How come?” 

In reply Mr. O’Hea, who is assistant to 
president, Rochester Telephone Corp., 
wrote: 

“The clipping from the Nebraska paper 
goes to prove how careful one must be in 
these days of rapid transmission of the 
spoken or written word. [| think the pub- 
lication of this article can be explained 
by the fact that on Saturday, March 6, the 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle published 
an editorial on ‘Good Telephone Manners.’ 
It was stated in the editorial that ‘the 
ethics of the telephone are not clearly de- 
fined and even if they were, the man who 
is in a hurry would pay very little atten- 
tion to them.’ 

In view of this statement it occurred to 
me to write the editor, drawing his atten- 
tion to the fact that we had given con- 
siderable thought to the proper use of the 
telephone and that he might be glad to use 
our suggestions along this line as the basis 
for another editorial or for a news story. 
So I wrote the editor on March 15, and he 
published my communication, together 
with the suggestions, in full. Apparently 
the Nebraska publisher saw this article 
which will account for the story you sent 
me. 

I am enclosing a copy of my letter to 
Mr. Ross of the Democrat, together with a 
copy of the suggestions. If you care to 
use them as the basis for an article, please 
feel free to do so.” 

So here’s the letter that started Mr. 
O’Hea’s suggestions into the newspapers. 
Maybe there are other newspaper editors 
who would want to publish the suggestions 
if they were handed this copy of TELE- 
PpHuony. In fact, we know of several man- 
agers who will see that their local news- 
paper publishes them. 


Allan C. Ross, Managing Editor, 

Rochester Democrat & Chronicle and 
Herald, 

Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Ross: 

We thoroughly appreciate the splen- 
did editorial on “Good Telephone Man- 
ners” which appeared in the March 6 
issie of your paper. This editorial will 
un‘oubtedly do a lot of good and prove 
very helpful, not only to us, but to the 
tel: phone-using public as well. 

\t was stated in the editorial that the 
ethics of the telephone are not yet 
clearly defined. As we have given con- 


siderable thought to the proper use of 
the telephone, it occurred to me that 
the following suggestions might be con- 
sidered important enough to serve as 
the basis of another editorial or as a 
news story. 


Unquestionably the greatest single asset 
to modern business today is the telephone. 
In many offices the bulk of the business is 

















“Out of An Experience of Many Years of 
Supplying Telephone Service. to Many 
Thousands of Subscribers,’’ Says W. J. 
O’Hea, of Rochester, N. Y., “We Have 
Found That Certain Procedures, Constant-— 
ly Followed, Produce the Best Service.” 


transacted over the telephone, while in 
nearly all offices the familiar black instru- 
ment plays an important part in transacting 
the firm’s affairs. 

It is strange, when we think of it, that a 
young man or woman, desiring to enter 
office work, will go to a schgol from six to 
eight months to learn how to handle a 
typewriter properly, and will spend con- 
siderable time to learn the ‘correct manipu- 
lation of a comptometer or adding ma- 
chine, but never gives a thought to study- 
ing the telephone,—that instrument which 
we use almost constantly. Yet the tele- 
phone deserves entirely as much, if not 
more, consideration than any other piece of 
office equipment. 

When you use the telephone you are 
representing your employer, and all that 
his business stands for, to the person at 
the other end of the line. You are, for the 
duration of the conversation, your firm’s 
sole representative. What you say and 
how you say it, determines, to a greater 
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extent than you perhaps realize, the im- 
pression that the person to whom you are 
talking gets of you as well as of your em- 
ployer’s business. 

Your telephone carries more than a 
voice over the wires. It carries your per- 
sonality, which is reflected as surely as a 
mirror reflects the physical appearance of 
your face. Every time you talk with a 
person by telephone you leave an impres- 
sion—either favorable or unfavorable. 

If you are careful in your choice of 
words, courteous and cheerful in your 
manner, and speak in a soft, low, well- 
modulated tone, the telephone reflects a 
favorable picture. That is the kind of 
telephone personality for which employers 
are constantly seeking and for which they 
will gladly pay higher wages. 

When we stop to realize that the tele- 
phone is so important that it can even pro- 
mote or hinder our success in the business 
world, is it too much to expect that we 
should give some thought to its use and to 
the cultivation of correct telephone habits? 

Like most everything else with which we 
deal, there is a correct and incorrect way 
to use the telephone. The more you train 
yourself to use it correctly, the better it 
will serve you, enabling you to perform 
your work more easily and efficiently. As- 
suming that you know the kind of man- 
ners that are required in good business 
offices, have learned to be cheerful and to 
speak slowly in a clear, distinct and well- 
modulated voice with a rising inflection, 
the remaining telephone etiquette is very 
simple. 

Out of an experience of many years of 
supplying telephone service to many thou- 
sands of subscribers, we have found that 
certain procedures, constantly followed, 
produce the best telephone service, and we 
take great pleasure in submitting these for 
your consideration. 

* aE * cs 
Helpful Suggestions on Getting the 
Most Out of Your Telephone. 

“On All Outgoing Calls” always look in 
the telephone directory to make sure that 
you call the right number. 

Memory is more or less uncertain par- 
ticularly where numbers are concerned. It 
is easy to get the figures of a telephone 
number transposed. There are many dif- 
ferent combinations possible with a num- 
ber like “3596.” Therefore, by always con- 
sulting the directory before making a call, 
you will decrease the chances of getting a 
wrong number. 

Many people keep a list of the numbers 
they call most frequently. This is not good 
practice.as telephone number changes must 
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sometimes be made and confusion results. 
Method of Calling. 

If you do not find the number in the 
directory, ask “Information.” 

Call your number with a slight pause 
between the hundred and tens. 

“Glenwood 1384” as “Glenwood One 
Three (pause) Eight Four.” 

“Main 5240” as “Main Five Two (pause) 
Four O.” 

“Genesee 6100” as 
(pause) Hundred.” 

Speak clearly and distinctly, directly into 
the transmitter, holding it not more than 
one inch and not less than one-half inch 
from your lips. Every additional inch of 
distance between your lips and the mouth- 
piece of the transmitter adds 120 miles of 


Six One 


“Genesee 


distance to the voice. 

Hold your line until your party answers, 
then give your whole attention to the tele- 
phone conversation. 

If you do not get the right number im- 
mediately, whose fault is it? Remem- 
her, it may be yours. If you experience 
difficulty in securing your number, ask for 
“Chief Operator.” 

How to Answer. 

“On All Incoming Calls” answer your 
teephone promptly and pleasantly. Re- 
member, your telephone is another entrance 
to your business. When some one is trying 
to get in, don’t keep him waiting. 

Establish the identity of your company 
and yourself by giving an informative an- 
swer, for example: “J. P. Brown & Co, 
Miss Smith speaking.” 

If telephone calls first enter your office 
though a private branch exchange, then 
respond to the ring of your telephone bell 
by identifying yourself and the name of 
your department, for example: “*Purchas- 
ing Department, Mr. speaking.” 
The attendant at your office switchboard 


Brown 


has already identified the name of your 
firm to the calling party. 

In a noisy room, place the transmitter 
against your cheek while listening and the 
disturbance will not annoy so much. 

Always be ready with pad and pencil 
to take down any message in order not to 
keep the calling party waiting. 

After you have given the number to the 
operator, it recall 
Do this by moving the receiver hook 
up and down s-l-o-w-l-y. 
is impor‘ant. 


may be necessary to 
her. 
This suggestion 
Situated on the switchboard 
cperator is a electric 
When 
the receiver hook is “jiggled” quickly, it 
does not light. 


small 
lamp called a “supervisory lamp.” 


hefove the 


When it is moved s-l-o-w- 
i-y, the light flashes plainly and attracts 
the operator's attention. 


When You Have Finished Talking. 

Do not leave the other party in doubt as 
to whether the conversation has been fin- 
ished. Care in this respect eliminates the 
necessity for recalling in the belief that 
the operator has disconnected prematurely. 
When you have finished talking, say 
“Good-bye,” and replace the receiver on 
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fellow, too. 








gray and blotchy. 
of hurt, anger, resentment, hate. 


ing their state of mind. 


| eyes. 


MORAL 1: 
MORAL 2: 
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ANGER 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


The other evening I noticed in a newspaper these words by one Delaney: 
“Think all you speak, but speak not all you think.” 

Look out, Delaney, there are certain -people who may take this too se- 
riously and make not only themselves unhappy but you, me, and the other 


Now, I quite agree with you in your statement, up to the comma, but 
I cannot entirely agree with you from there on. 
and women, and so do you, who follow the teaching of the second clause so 
religiously that it works greater harm than it would if they expressed certain 
thoughts they have in words, instead of storing them back in their minds, to 
sour and ferment there and breed anger. 

Unspoken, angry thoughts, stored resentment, injured feelings; how con- 
scious we are of these thoughts in the minds of others as we note the nerves 
drawn taut, the lips pressed tightly together in a thin, colorless line, the skin 
Indeed, spoken words could not tell a more bitter story 


| I have heard people pride themselves because they refrained from ex- 
| pressing angry thoughts, and at the same time their whole being was express- | 
| 


I read a notice, tonight, of a young man who committed suicide. 
of his said he had seemed depressed but said nothing. 
talked over his trouble, would he then have taken his life? 

I would rather have contacts with ten persons who speak out angry or 
| injured thoughts, than one contact with a person who stores such thoughts 
| back in his mind, to sour and ferment and ooze through his skin, nerves, 
Both types are bad enough, goodness knows. 

But, for fear you misunderstand me, I shall give you a tongue brake 
mo:to I read in a barber shop: “Your thoughts are yours until you speak 
them, and then they are yours no longer.” 

Delaney has told you two good things, and I have conditioned one of them. 
Add to these, the barber shop motto and you will be safeguarded. 

Stop, look, listen, and think before you speak. 
Many a spoken word has cost alimony. 


Why? Because I know men 


Friends } 
I wonder if he had | 




















‘he hook. Don’t slam the receiver down 
on the hook and bang the ear of the one 
talking to you. 

Remember that courtesy over the tele- 
phone is always desirable and wins friends, 
for you and your business. 

When Information Is Desired. 

Furnish it at once or politely transfer 


the call to the person who can best handle - 


i, first informing the calling party of your 
‘1 ention to do so. 


When you answer for someone else, 
offer to take the message, make a memo- 
randum of it and deliver it at the first 


opportuni y, 
Concentrate when using the telephone. 


Do not let your mind wander to other 
things. 
New York Electrical Society 


Humanizes Technical Subjects. 

The New York Electrical Society is the 
oldest electrical society in the United 
States, having been founded in 1882. It 
has a distinguished list of past presidents, 
including such men as John W. Lieb, M. I. 
Pupin and J. J. Carty. 

One of the chief objects of the society’s 
existence is to interpret the new things in 


electricity for the benefit of the public, 
and the general enginering fraternity. Fol- 
lowing this policy made the last year the 
most successful in the society’s history. 
In all, seven regular meetings were held 
and one excursion. 

At the regular meetings there were pre- 
sented in a popular way, interesting lec- 
tures on such subjects as the new elec- 
trical process of sound recording, together 
with a recital on the new orthophonic 
Victro'a, and a very remarkable address 
by Dr. R. A. Milliken on the cosmic rays 
of space. 

In the early period of its organization 
the society was very active in the pre- 
sentation of papers of a technical nature 
designed for the assistance of its mem- 
bers. However, in later years, this func- 
tion was very largely taken over by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
together with its local sections, and th: 
New York Electrical Society suffered 
from this competition. 

Sergius P. Grace, commercial develop- 
ment engineer for the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories of New York, was recently 
elected president of the New York Elec- 
trical Society. 
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N annual event since 1856, the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race is a British 
rowing classic and arouses international 
interest. 





A 
Telephone Meter 


From year to year fortune favors first one i tee A ee 
: e e ° i ° 
University and then the other, but in the (Strowger) Automatic 


aggregate honors are fairly even. Telephone System only 
effective calls are 


metered and charged 








In another, more utilitarian field however, against the subscriber. 
Oxford will shortly gain a lead over her - ses pays for what 


competitor, having been given priority by 
the Post Office in the installation of 
A.T.M. (Strowger) Automatic Telephone 
Equipment. 





The installation is being carried out by 
Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd., with 
equipment manufactured and supplied by 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Important Industrial Re. 
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oa new automatic installation will include three exchanges, a total 
of 3,200 stations. The boroughs and their environs to be served 
constitute one of the most highly developed industrial areas of the 
Keystone State. 



















Ridgway is famed for its submarine dynamos, railroad snow-plows, tanneries 
and clay products. Its great wood-working plant equips the interiors of the 
nation’s largest buildings. It is said to ‘‘make office partitions by the mile 
to be sold by the foot.” 


St. Marys’ incandescent lemp factories supply telephone exchanges their 
signal lights. It also has sewer pipe and paving brick works, chemical fac- 
tories and large railroad shops. 


Johnsonburg has one of the nation’s great paper mills, the product of which 
goes entirely to the Saturday Evening Post. 


Emporium has large powder plants and also manufactures electric lamps, 
paving brick, lumber, leather, dynamite and pig iron. 


Brockway is famous for its glass works, other manufacturing and coal mines 
Throughout much of this busy territory now to have the automatic 
telephone are coal mines and oil and gas wells. 

The region has many men of large interests and its boroughs are all in- 
tensely active either in trade, manufacturing, farming, mining. or oil 
and gas production. 

The adoption of Strowger Automatic is symbolic of the progressive 
spirit that dominates this leading industrial area of Pennsylvania. 
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When writing to Autesatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. . 
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te Home Telephone Company, operating in 
Ridgway, St: Marys, Johnsonburg, Empor- 
ium, Brockway and the surrounding area of 
Pennsylvania, has recently purchased the Bell in- 
terests in its entire territory. 


ys 


a 
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Before undertaking the merger of the Bell and 
the Independent systems, with necessary increase 
of rentals for the unified service, the Home Telephone 
Company gave the telephone users of both systems the ~ 
opportunity to sign petitions to the Pennsylvania Public 

ervice Commission either favoring or opposing 
the merger. 
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In announcing the proposed elimination of dual service, 
the Home Company promised the patrons of the com- 
bined systems that automatic telephones* would be 
installed with the attendant improvements in service 
that automatic operation invariably brings. 
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Although facing material increases in rates, the details 
of which were published in full, the petitioners were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the combined service— 
they wanted automatic telephones and were willing to 
pay for the unified service if thus improved. 
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This, in brief, is the story of why Strowger Automatic 
equipment is going into exclusive use throughout this 
busy region in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 


Commercial Department’s Job Today 


Functions of Commercial Department in Its Relations with Public, Commun- 


ity Company Serves, and Other Departments of Company—Paper Presented 
at Annual Convention of the Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By K. S. McHugh, 


General Commercial Manager, New York Telephone Co., Albany, N. Y. 


If you were to take a large map of the 
state of New York and outline upon it the 
territory covered by the connecting com- 
panies on the one hand and by the New 
York Telephone Co., upstate, on tho ether 
hand, it would show that approximately 70 
per cent of the entire area is served by 
connecting companies. In this group are a 
total of 265 companies, of which 198 con- 
nect directly and 67 indirectly. 

These companies, which you men repre- 
sent, operate over 500 central offices. You 
have nearly 250,000 stations and over 27,- 
000 miles of toll wire. I have no com- 
plete figures as to the total value of your 
plant, but I should estimate it as between 
25 and 30 million dollars. 

Now aside from our personal friendships 
with you as individuals, we feel that both 
groups have mutual interests from three 
standpoints : 

First, because we are all in the tele- 
phone business. 

Second, because we are more or less 
partners in giving continuously better tele- 
phone service to the public in this great 
state. 

Third, because it is necessary that we 
have common understandings and agree- 
ments for the interchange of traffic be- 
tween your companies and ours. 

Because of these mutual interests, it is 
almost as important to us that you be 
prosperous and give good telephone serv- 
ice, as it is to you, excepting that we may 
have no financial stake to lose if you fail. 

In a large measure, however, the repu- 
tations of both of us are made by the 
service given by any particular part of 
either group, since the public is apt to 
judge telephone service as such, irrespec- 
tive of who is giving it. It seems impor- 
tant, therefore, that the cordial relations 
now existing between us, continue for our 
mutual good. 

You may feel sure that the various de- 
partments of our company—plant, traffic, 
commercial, accounting and engineering— 
stand ready at any time to assist in any 
way that they can. 

Our organization is so arranged that va- 
rious individuals are specifically charged 
with the responsibility of keeping in close 
touch with your companies. Generally, our 
local commercial managers have certain 
fixed responsibilities and included in those 
is the maintaining of relations with the 
connecting companies in their districts. It 
is part of their job to know you, your 





company and the conditions under which 
you are operating, to the end that you may 
feel free to go to them on any matter re- 
lating to both companies, or on questions 
involving your own. While in some cases, 
their knowledge of plant and traffic work 

















“Regardless of the Size of Your Company 

—whether It Be a One—Man Organization 

or Have Many Thousand Employes—’”’ 

Says K. S. McHugh, “‘the Commercial Job 
Must Be Done.” 


may be reasonably limited, they can, and 
will, put you in touch at once with those 
men who are best qualified to give you 
assistance. 

In addition to our local managers, who 
are the direct points of contact in most in- 
stances, we have a staff of men, who are 
specialists in various lines of telephone 
operation, at the headquarters of each 
division and at the general headquarters in 
Albany. Their services are available when 
needed on questions with which our local 
people might not be so familiar. 

In the New York Telephone Co. the 
commercial department is charged with 
the responsibility for the contract arrange- 
ments and contacts with you and your 
companies. We realize that there is much 
that we can still do by way of improv- 
ing that contact with you and in solving 
our mutual problems. I feel sure that I 
express the feeling and sentiment of all 
of our people when I say that they are 
constantly alive to the importance and 
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value of the work that you are doing, and 
to the consistently high standard of ex- 
cellence which you are applying in giving 
telephone service. 

What Constitutes a “Good” Tele- 

phone Company. 

There are probably many definitions of 

what constitutes a good telephone com- 


pany. Though no two of us might agree, 


_ I think that all could agree that certain 


well-defined characteristics must be pres- 
ent, if the company is to be classified as 
“good,” whatever else may be demanded 
in the definition itself. 

In the first place, a good company must 
have an adequate and _ well-maintained 
plant; it must have intelligent and efficient 
operating, which means good service; and 
a good commercial job must be done, in- 
cluding first of all a satisfied public, proud 
of its telephone company. 

Coincident with a good commercial job, 
there must be rates sufficient to pay fair 
salaries, all expenses of operation includ- 
ing interest and dividends, and a proper 
allowance for depreciation, and, finally, a 
reasonable balance for surplus. 

In general, there is ample evidence that 
the financial features of these requirements 
are being well met in most of the com- 
panies in New York state. From reports 
which we obtain from you, a brief analysis 
was made of 220 connecting companies for 
the year 1924, excluding a few of the 
larger companies like the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. and the Northern New York 
Telephone Corp., as the size of their op- 
erations would have unduly influenced the 
results of the analysis. 

Of the 220 companies in question, how- 
ever, involving total plant and equipment 
of over $9,000,000 and over 100,000 sta- 
tions, the total net earnings, before inter- 
est and dividends were deducted, was at 
the rate of 4.75 per cent on the book cost 
of the plant; the total reserves (mainly 
depreciation) were 2% million dollars, or 
around 26 per cent of the value of the 
plant; the total surplus was $1,700,000, or 
18 per cent of the plant; and depreciation 
expense was being charged on the average 
at a rate of 4.4 per cent. 

In many ways these figures surprised 
me, partciularly the amount of the depre- 
ciation reserve and the surplus. Perhaps 
the reason why I was surprised at these 
figures is that I have seen so many com- 
panies where the financial condition was 
very much worse than this over-all av- 
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erage. Of the average condition, perhaps 
the weakest showing is the net earnings of 
4.75 per cent, because not only is this 
figure in itself too low, but unquestionably 
the costs of plant carried on the books of 
many companies are much below the pres- 
ent-day value. 

Nevertheless, the over-all results speak 
very well indeed for the energy, initiative 
and intelligence with which these telephone 
properties are being operated. 

Now I suppose that some are wondering 
when I am really going to get down to 
brass tacks and talk about “The Commer- 
cial Job Today.” As a matter of fact, I 
think that, if you will consider the com- 
mercial job broadly, you will agree that 
the matter of relations between our com- 
panies and of over-ail operating perform- 
ance, particularly from a financial results 
standpoint, are a fundamental part of the 
commercial job, because in these matters 
the commercial people must assume cer- 
tain management responsibilities. 

What is the commercial job today and 
why “today”? Is it any different now 
than it has been? Have the characteris- 
tics of the job changed in the last few 
years? To me that is a good deal like the 
rather amusing hieroglyphics which were 
claimed to have been discovered recently in 
old Egypt, dating back to some 3,000 years 
B. C. When translated, these tablets 


showed that the mothers and fathers of . 


that day were worrying about what was 
going to happen to the younger genera- 
tion, particularly their sons and daughters, 
just as we are doing today. 

What Is the Commercial Job Today? 

Actually, I can see no difference be- 
tween the commercial job today and what 
it has been. Fundamentally, it might be 
defined as the proposition of selling your 
telephone company and its service to the 
public. That may seem somewhat para- 
doxical, because good service usually sells 
itself, but if you will analyze it, I think 
you will agree with me that not only must 
we give good service, but it is the com- 
mercial function to advertise that fact. 
At the same time, of course, we must sell 
new and additional service in the usual 
sense of the words. 

Perhaps one word of explanation would 
be in order at this point. From the be- 
ginning, I have talked of the commercial 
job and many of you may have assumed 
that I was speaking of a functional organ- 
ization similar to our own, where specific 
plant, traffic and commercial jobs are han- 
dled by separate people. If that be true, 
I wish to correct the impression now, be- 
cause, regardless of ‘the size of your com- 
pany —whether it be a one-man organiza- 
tion or have many thousand employes— 
the commercial job must be done. 

If you are organized on a functional 
basis, that will be done by the commercial 
department; if you are not, the one-man 
Organization must develop that particu- 
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lar part of his own characteristics to the 

point where the job is done. In either 

case, the commercial job is the same— 

whether it may be functionalized or not. 
What Does It Include? ™ 

The commercial job today has come to 
include work covered under several well- 
understood major headings. 

These include: The provision of proper 
facilities for taking service applications, 
the initial and continuing function of 
getting the fundamentals of the company’s 
policies to new and existing subscribers, 
the issuance of bills and the collection of 
revenue, the determination of the kind and 
amount of rates for service, the responsi- 
bility for providing sufficient revenue to 
operate the company at a_profit—which 
many times includes the finding of ways 
and means of securing additional revenue 
without additional rates; and finally, what 
has been covered by the much-abused ex- 
pression, “Public Relations,’ which I 
would prefer to call “Selling Your Com- 
pany to the Public.” 

The Taking of Service. 

If we were to tell an outsider that it 
was a very difficult and elaborate technical 
operation to take applications for service 
from prospective subscribers, he would 
probably be inclined to agree with us 
solemnly, and then go and tell his friends 
about it. Personally, I should not blame 
him; and I wonder if, in the last analysis, 
he is not nearer right than many of us 
on this question. 

After all, it should be a simple thing to 


‘greet a prospective subscriber pleasantly, 


explain to him the kinds of service that 
are available and how much they will cost, 
meet his requirements, tell him what our 
billing practices are and any other details 
that he needs to know, and wish him 
“Good Morning” with a smile. 


Fundamentally, there is nothing more to 
taking service than this, because this is all 
that counts with the customer. He is not 
in the least interested in what happens 
after he leaves, in the hundreds of rec- 
ords that might be necessary, nor, in fact, 
in anything excepting how much his serv- 
ice costs, how soon he gets it and how 
good it is after he gets it. 

Our position is quite different from that 
of the merchant selling goods to his cus- 
If the customer does not like his 
goods or his service, he can go elsewhere. 
Our customers do not have this privilege; 
consequently, it is far more important that 
the thing be done right in the first 
instance with us than it is with the mer- 
chant. The very fact that the subscriber 
can go nowhere else for service, compels 
an insistent requirement for the best in 
our relations with him. 

In their first contact with new subscrib- 
ers, our commercial people are the cus- 
todians of our company’s reputation and, 
to the extent that additional contacts with 
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those same subscribers are made, they 
continue in that role. 

The proper training of employes having 
this contact with the public must become, 
then, one of the chief responsibilities of 
the commercial job. One poorly-informed, 
careless or discourteous employe, having 
constant contact with the public can do us 
an inestimable amount of harm. It is 
only by continued efforts in this direction 
that such conditions can be eliminated. 

Even so simple an operation as telephon- 
ing our business office becomes either a 
pleasure to the subscriber, or a disagreeable 
experience, depending upon the manner in 
which our people conduct the other end 
of the conversation. 


Our Place of Business. 

It has often seemed to me, that the 
importance of having a suitable business 
office that we can be proud of is frequently 
lost sight of in our telephone operations. 
Generally, we will all spend money in a 
liberal way for outside plant and central 
office equipment, but most of us are quite 
reluctant to spend enough to establish a 
proper business office. 

While it is true that we can not give 
telephone service without plant and equip- 
ment and good operating, have we not 
been prone to under-estimate the psycholog- 
ical value of an attractive place of busi- 
ness on our subscribers? After all, our 
subscribers are just like we are 
of sentiment. 





creatures 
And our own experience 
tells us that our impression of other busi- 
ness institutions is largely confined to our 
feelings on entering their establishments or 
to the manner of our reception on some 
particular occasion. 

We patronize a particular store because 
the salesman with whom we deal is pleas- 
ant. We shun another, because its repre- 
sentative did not use tact in dealing with 
us. We like another because we feel 
comfortable in his place of business. We 
consider another unprogressive, because 
we feel depressed every time we go in the 
place. 

All these things are only another way 
of saying that, right or wrong, the public 
think of us as their contacts with us war- 
rant, even though these may be out of all 
proportion to the weight given to the serv- 
ice itself. 

Is it not worthwhile, then, to look at 
our places of business once more from a 
rather detached point of view and see 
whether the arrangement and appearance 
is best suited for our purpose? 

Proper Records. 

Proper office records are an essential de- 
tail to the taking of new service and serv- 
ice changes. We find among some com- 
panies the greatest variety of such records, 
all the way from pieces of scrap paper in 
a shoe box, through the single, well-de- 
signed card acting as a combined service 
and ledger record, to the more elaborate 
system required in the large companies. 
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While such records are details and, per- 
haps, unimportant in themselves, they be- 
come important as they do or do not func- 
tion properly. Here, as elsewhere in our 
business, results count, and if existing 
records give what is needed in doing the 
daily business with subscribers, that is all 
that matters. If they do not, or if they 
are not such as to facilitate the handling 
of the work and of such character as to be 
reasonably permanent, there ought to be a 
better plan. 

We are constantly studying this ques- 
tion in our own case, because the volume 
of business is getting greater all the time 
and it becomes increasingly important to 
simplify the work so far as it is possible. 
Perhaps we can give assistance on this 
question and we shall be glad to, if we 
can. 

The whole question of the taking of 
service and all of the many details in- 
volved therein, can and should be contin- 
uously related back to the simple proposi- 
tion that we have something to sell, and 
that we should sell it in the easiest pos- 
sible way to the subscriber; that he may 
leave this initial contact feeling that he 
understands what he is getting, how much 
it will cost him, when and how he should 
pay his bills and, most of all, that he has 
been kindly received. 

Billing and Collecting. 

There is probably no phase of the com- 
mercial job that has been as much dis- 
cussed and as often considered as that of 
collections. I do not feel competent per- 
sonally to add anything to the hundreds of 
talks and papers on this question. The 
most that I can hope to do is to review 
a few of the more important phases of 
this work. 

Again, we should revert to funda- 
mentals, because, when we express these 
things in their simplest terms, most of the 
doubts and misunderstandings about them 
disappear. 

It might be fair to define the billing 
and collecting part of the commercial job 
in these terms—a prospective customer ap- 
plies for service and gets it. We must 
then periodically remind him of the fact 
that he owes us money, in accordance with 
his preliminary understanding; and we 
must collect the money and see that it gets 
into the treasury of our company. 

It seems to me that this basic conception 
of the collection job is often lost sight of 
in the maze of discussion concerning treat- 
ments, percentage, uncollectible, percent- 
age of billing secured in the current month, 
denials, final bills, etc. Characteristically, 
we are all apt to forget what we are really 
driving at in our enthusiasm for a new 
practice or a new routine. 

I do not intend to minimize the impor- 
tance of a proper routine, a proper classi- 
fication of subscribers, or all the other de- 
vices designed to improve the collection 
job, but I do think that we ought to oc- 
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casionally remind ourselves that, after all, 
all we are trying to do is to remind Mr. 
Subscriber that he owes us money, and 
to get it painlessly. If this is kept before 
us, many of the troubles that we get into 
with subscribers would never occur. 
Essentials of Collection. 

The essentials of a good collection job 
might be said to include accurate and reg- 
ular billing, the maintenance of good rec- 
ords, intelligent treatment work, currently 
friendly relations with subscribers and the 
understanding of their own problems and, 
finally, applications of common sense in 
large quantities. If these things are done as 
they should be done, the collection job 
will take care of itself. After all, there 
is nothing very complicated about any of 
them. 

Accurate and regular billing and good 
records must be prerequisite to any collec- 
tion work; intelligert treatment work is a 
combination of careful selection of em- 
ployes and good training; proper relations 
with subscribers is so necessary that it 
does not even require discussion. While 
some claim that common sense is a gift 
and can not be acquired, I think that the 
standards of personnel in our business are 
equally high in this respect as they are in 
any other. 

Aids. in Collection. 

There are other aids to the collection job 
that have been developed and that many 
of you are using. The restoral of service 
charge is an excellent aid to collections 
and is thoroughly fair from the stand- 
point of all subscribers; the correct initial 
credit classification of new applicants for 
service and the careful watching of these 
subscribers, as they become older in our 
service, is an instrument of great value in 
the larger companies. 

In addition, there is the deposit plan, 
which we feel will be very helpful in safe- 
guarding losses with those new or exist- 
ing subscribers, the nature of whose busi- 
ness is such that they are likely to run up 
large toll bills and then disappear or be- 
come insolvent suddenly. The fairness ot 
this deposit plan was recently tested out 
before the commission by one of our sub- 
scribers, with the result that the plan and 
its application in that case was completely 
upheld. If any of you are interested, this 
was case No. 2823 dated October 29, 1925. 

The plan of toll credit limits is also a 
very useful protection against large losses 
and differs from the deposit plan in that, 
in the first instance, we take a deposit 
equal to approximately two months’ esti- 
mated rentals and hold that as insurance 
against the subscriber's bill paying him in- 
terest in the interim; in the latter case we 
take no deposit, but automatically render 
a special bill in case the subscriber’s toll 
usage exceeds the limit set. 

There are many othef aids in collection 
work which there is not time to discuss. 
Whatever form these refinements in the 
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job may take, however, they must alway: 
be predicated on the right of our subscri} 
ers to intelligent and kindly treatment in 
the payment of their accounts. 

Our Place In the Community. 

I know that in many cases telephone 
men and women are important factors in 
their community life; that they are leading 
citizens in their towns and cities; that their 
advice is sought for and listened to by 
those others in their communities who are 
the responsible people. And yet, there are 
cases where this is not true. 


Now, one of the most important func- 
tions of our commercial job today seems 
to me this—that the commercial man, or 
if it is a one-man company, that man, first 
must become impressed with the idea that 
his telephone company is almost by prior 
right one of the most important industries 
in his community; and second, that he 
develop his own characteristics and capa- 
bilities to the end that he takes his proper 
place in that community. 

None of us can do less than agree that 
this is right; if the commercial job is to 
be well done, we must go a great deal 
further and see that it is accomplished. 

Rates. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
for a technical discussion of telephone 
rates, because that is a subject which, in 
itself, would take a very long paper to 
encompass with any degree of thorough- 
ness. Generally, the rates of most of your 
companies seem to be well designed to 
meet your conditions, and adequate for 
your present purpose, although, in some 
cases, particularly rural and service line 
rates, the level is often too low. In some 
cases, also, the rates for individual and 
party-line service—both business and resi- 
dence—are too low. 

After all, rates are intimately related 
to earnings, because what we charge for 
service and how much service we have, 
determine almost entirely what our rev- 
enue will be. Obviously, therefore, rates 
can not be designed intelligently unless 
we know what they must produce. 

To know this, we must have a fair un- 
derstanding of the value of our property 
from a rate-making standpoint, and be in 
a good position to support rates which will 
give a fair return on this fair value. In 
any case, you ought to be sure of your 
facts as to value and earnings, which 
means proper accounting, in order that you 
may have a sound defense in talking with 
your friends and neighbors at such times 
as you increase your rates. 

None of us likes to increase telephone 
rates, because we know that we usually 
have some trouble in doing it and, other 
things being equal, we want our friends 
to get telephone service just as chez«ply 
as possible. Nevertheless, I think tha: it 
would be foolhardy on the part of any 
of you to postpone rate increases, w! <re 
they are required, to the point where »ou 
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THIRTY-TWO years of experience in 
laboratory and factory are back of the 
Columbia Gray Label Telephone Dry Cell. 
It is the product of the world’s great- 
est electro-chemical battery laboratory, 
and of the world’s longest dry battery 
manufacturing experience. Telephone en- 
gineers agree with our scientists that the 
Columbia Gray Label Dry Cell is ideal 
for telephone service. That is inevitable 
when you consider the history of this 
highly specialized cell. You will use bet- 
ter batteries and spend less time and 
money on battery replacements if you 
standardize on Columbia Gray Label Tele- 
phone Dry Cells. Fahnestock spring clip 
binding posts at no extra cost. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Columbia 


Telephone Batteries 


Best by test — they last longer 












When writing to National Carbon Co., 





please mention TELEPHONY. 
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actually jeopardize your interest in the 
property. 

After all, none of our companies can 
prosper unless we can make a satisfactory 
return on the fair value of our property; 
these other things—good service, good 
feelings, etc—will follow most logically in 
companies that are on a _ sound 
financial basis. When we buy goods or 
service from others, we expect them to 
make a fair profit and they, as a matter 


those 


of business, will expect no less from us. 

If your rates need to be increased, there- 
fore, review your entire situation with this 
point of view in mind, and if it is neces- 
sary, I am sure that you will find what 
we have found—that, though the process 
may be difficult, you can give better serv- 
ice after you are finished with it; that 
friends and neighbors will respect 
you more, and that the ultimate good of 
the entire community will be served best. 
Ways of Securing Additional Revenue 


Without Increasing Rates. 
Occasionally the commercial job requires 


your 


that we find ways and means of securing 
additional revenue without a rate increase. 
While the means of doing so are relatively 
limited in number, it might be worth while 
to review some of them briefly at this 
point. 

There is, first of all, our old friend the 
extension station, which, if we can sell in 
large enough quantities, is a very quick 
and easy way of 


increasing revenues. 


There are many ways of doing this and I 
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would recommend it to you again for re- 


In addition, there are wiring plans 
in some of the larger towns to be sold, 
and special equipment arrangements de- 
signed to give a service not possible under 
ordinary classes of service. 


view. 


Then we have our public telephones. I 
think many of you would be suprised to 
know what revenue we get from this 
source in our towns throughout the state. 
Even in some of the very small communi- 
ties, we are doing very well with public 
telephones. They not only produce revenue, 
but when properly located, they reduce 
expense in many cases, through the elim- 
ination of flat-rate telephones where the 
service is abused. 

There is one other plan of securing aa- 
ditional revenue without an increase in 
rates, whn4 is worth mentioning. It is 
the plan of 
lower to higher classes of service, where 
facilities permit, and the canvassing for 
new business, where possible. One of 
your members, the Northern New York 
Telephone Corp., recently completed an in- 
tensive canvass lasting from January 13 to 
May 31. While the principal efforts were 
directed toward securing new business, re- 
grades were an important feature. 


regrading subscribers from 


During this period they secured a total 
of 565 new stations and regraded around 
185 stations. The total annual revenue 
value of this campaign was over $17,000, 
with service connection charges of almost 
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$2,000. Members of all departments par- 
ticipated and bulletins were issued cur- 
rently, during the campaign, giving the in- 
dividual results. That the canvass has 
been decidedly successful in this case, goes 
without saying. 

In our own company we have a definite 
plan for regrading in almost every town in 
the state over the next three-year period. 
While we are trying out various methods 
of doing this in order to determine their 
relative efficacy, the general and probably 
the final plan will be to see these subscrib- 
ers in person or call them on the telephone, 

In addition, our commercial people are 
being constantly on the lookout for op- 
portunities to regrade at the counter, either 
in the case of existing or new subscribers. 
subscriber applies for 
four-party service, the man or woman in- 


Thus, if a new 


terviewing him tries to sell him an in- 
dividual line. We are already obtaining 
excellent results in those towns where we 
have commenced this campaign. 

One other additional possible source of 
revenue is to watch the lines of your sub- 
scribers at the board in order to determine, 
particularly in the larger towns, whether 
any of them are too often “busy.” If they 
are, go out and sell additional trunks if 
it happens to be a private branch ex- 
change; or additional lines, or a_ better 
class of service, if it does not. This, also, 
is working out very well in some of our 
communities where we have followed it up. 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





A. T. & T. Stock Sold in Novel 
Campaign Through Employes. 
The recent expiration of rights to pur- 

chase the American Telephone & Te'c- 

graph Co.'s $154,000,000 new 
stock brought to a successful conc!usion 


issue of 


the first campaign to market stock of a 
large organization to shareholders through 
employes in local offices throughout the 
country. Sale of all but 1 per cent of the 
tremendous issue within the period of the 
rights is largely credited to the efforts of 
300,000 Bell system employes in all parts 
of the United States. 

In the past the A. T. & T. Co. has 
sold stock to the public through employes, 
and this method of selling is followed by 
many utilities in furtherance of the “cus- 
tomer-ownership” p'an. Sale of the re- 
cent A. T. & T. stock issue, however, was 
the first time that employes entered into 
the undertaking of informing shareholders 
of a company of their rights under a stock 
offering. Previously the A. T. & T. has 
sold its stock from its main offices to 
shareholders. In the recent issue employes 
were c«mpowered to accept subscriptions 
and sell rights directly to shareholders. 





Partly as a result of the new method of 
sales, more than 225,000 persons subscribed 
for the latest A. T. & T. stock issue, com- 
pared with 192,000 subscribers for the 
$151,060,000 issue offered in 1924. The 
average amount of stock purchased this 
vear fer person was 6.74 shares, compared 
with 7.74 shares in 1924. About 10,000 new 
stockholders were added to the company’s 
list as a result of the campaign. About 
20,000 shares were left unsold. These will 
be released in the open market from time 
to time. 

Soon after the company’s directors an- 
May 19, 371,000 
announcements, printed, were 
seaied in envelopes, run through postage 
meters and placed in 244 pouches for de- 
livery to the New York postoffice. Four 


nounced the issue on 


already 


hurdred persons completed this work with- 
in five hours after the announcement by 
the directors. On June 14 warrants were 
sent to stockholders giving further infor- 
mation on the issue, and on July 15 stock- 
received, with dividend checks, 
final notice of the expiration of rights. 


hoiders 


Since only 70 days elapsed between the 
issuance and expiration of the rights to 


purchase the new issue, a large number of 
persons were required to handle the work. 
Ninety-four persons left their regular 
tasks to temporary workers in order to 
devote their time to the issue. There were 
also 537 temporary workers engaged for a 
brief period in the stock subscription cam- 
paign, total of 631 
assigned to this task. 

Of the 225,000 subscriptions received, 
52,000 arrived on the last day. The total 
of shareholders was increased to nearly 
400,000 by the sale of the new issue. About 
84 per cent of the stock was paid for in 
full as of August 2 and 16 per cent sub- 
scribed for by 53,000 persons on a pian 
calling for a second payment December 
1 and a final payment April 1, 1927. Cash- 
receipts from the sale of stock totaled 


$136,000,000. 


making a persons 


Addition to. Headquarters Building 
at Lincoln, Neb. 

Increase in business has forced the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to let 
a contract to put a fourth floor on its 
headquarters building at Lincoln, Neb. The 
new space will be occupied by the auditing. 
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A telephone cord—cut away toillustrate 
itscomplex make-up. Silks—strong fibred 
cotton—waterproofing eompounds—cover 
the vital inner parts, tiny tinsel threads 
fine as human hairs. 
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Sike Tony Wellers Coats 


.... protection for telephone cords 


OOK at the cord which leads 
from your telephone. You’ d 
never suspect that it has seven 
separate protective coverings. 
For all the world like Dickens’ 
famous coachman who, we are 
told, ‘‘wore as many clothes as 
possible’? — protection against 
rough weather. 


So this telephone cord is mois~ 
ture-proof and hard-knock-proof. 
That fact isn’t so important as is 
the fact that just such care as this 
is applied in making every West- 
ern Electric product—whether 
it be a small telephone cord or 
a year’s output of 35 billion 
feet of insulated wires in cable. 


esfern Elseciric 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL 


When writing to Western Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Building of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Company, Lincoln, Neb., As It Will Appear 
with Additional Story Added. 





the plant and the engineering departments. 

Other portions of the interior will be 
remodeled in order to provide additional 
office rooms for the commercial and traffic 
departments. The city office has recently 
been removed to the corner room on the 
ground floor in order to better accom- 
modate patrons. 


Telephone Company Interested in 
Civic Celebration and Parade. 
The Crete Telephone Co., Crete, Neb., 

was represented by two handsome floats in 

a parade given in that Nebraska city the 

other week on the occasion of a civic cele- 

bration. 
The company is one of the real impor- 

tant institutions of the city, and B. G. 
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when it is stated that the company, under 
his guidance, has never missed paying a 
fair dividend on its stock, besides setting 
up a fund to take care of all emergencies, 
A new switchboard was recently installed, 
with automatic ringing and instantaneous 
signaling, and it was paid for without any 
stock or bond issue. 

All of the employes have been with the 
company for a number of years, and as a 
result he is able to maintain a high stand- 
ard of service. 


Linking Up an Island by Tele- 
phone with England. 

An element of danger and adventure has 
marked the completion of the laying of a 
new telephone cable between Holy Island, 
off the Northumbrian coast of England, 
and the mainland. 

The work took several weeks to com- 
Elete. The cable was required to supply 











Miller is its progressive manager. He 
makes it his business to take an interest 
in every civic undertaking, and as a re- 
sult he has become recognized as one of _ tion, and are a unit in praise of the splen- 


the civic leaders of the community. Busi- did service rendered. 
ness men and residents generally have a Mr. Miller’s achievements as a tele- 
very kindly feeling toward the institu- phone manager may be best understood 




















Crete Telephone Co. Float in Parade Staged by Fairmont Creamery Co., the Leading 
Manufacturing Institution of Crete, Neb. Float Shows Large Telephone Transmitter and 
Receiver, a Big Cog in the Business Machinery of the Creamery Company. 








Crete Telephone Co. Float in Fairmont Creamery Parade. Manager Miller Stands in 
Center of Group of Three Men on Ground. Float Contains Operators. 


two wires for the Post Office and two for 
the coastguard. The single wire that pre- 
viously served the island is being retained 
for emergency purposes. 

The trench to hold the cable was cut 
across the sands at Holy Island at low 
tide by two horse-drawn ploughs. The 
cable itself was wound on four drums, 
and had to be joined up in position. The 
tide comes in with a rush at this point and 
it was often necessary for the men engaged 
in that operation to continue their work up 
to the last minute in order to get all clear 
and in position before the tide swept im. 
They: were then picked up by motor cars, 
which raced for the land. These cars had 
sometimes to make their way through rap- 
idly deepening water. On one occasion 
the car stuck and had to be dragged out. 

Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 13—Copper— 
Dull. Electrolytic spot and futures, 1456¢ 
asked. Tin—Firm. Spot and_ nearby, 
$69.25; futures, $67.00. Iron—Steady. No. 
1 northern, $20.50@21.50; No. 2 northern, 
$19@20.50; No. 2 southern, $21@22. Lead 
—Steady. Spot, 8.70c. 
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HAZARD 


Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insulat- 
ed Wires and Cables give uniform 
service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
rience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 





1848—1926 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Chicago 
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Good Poles ©Good Service/ 


GooP poles are a vital factor in maintaining 
continuous, dependable telephone service. 
Long-Bell Creosoted Yellow Pine Poles 

are good poles. In planning 

; replacements and new lines, 
. it will pay you to investigate 

\ their strength and durability. 


\ Write for “Sentinels of 
Service’, our Booklet 
\ which tells the com- 


plete story of Long- 
Bell Poles. 


THE LONG- BELL 
LUMBER COMPANY 


1132 R. A. Long Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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It is a mark of distinction to say, ‘‘I saw it in TELEPHONY.”’ 
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Only $12.00 


(Payable $2.00 a month) 


—for a telephone library 
that means dollars and 
cents to you in your 
work 

Mitchell’s 
Principles and Practice of Telephony 


These five books place 
command for instant use. 

Beginning with a comprehensive survey of the basic principles 
involved, the author discusses such subjects as telephone appara- 
tus, circuit elements and analysis, typical cord combinations, 
telephone power plant equipment, coil winding, the toll switch- 
board and toll equipment in the multiple office 

You learn about toll trunking, the nature and laws of tele- 
phone traffic, machine and automatic ringing, call distribution, 
trunk mechanical switching, mechanical-manual switching, etc. 

All these subjects with scores of others, equally important, 
are treated in detail. Illustrations are used freely throughout 
the books, and a comprehensive index enables the reader to put 
his finger immediately on any desired fact. 

To earn an expert’s pay, you know that an expert’s knowledge 
is necessary. With these books you get the combined expe- 
rience of many telephone experts—down in black and white, 
with 317 illustrations to help you. 


Examine this great set free 


Nothing we could say about the Home Study Course in 
Telephony could possibly be as convincing to you as an actual 
inspection of the books themselves. 


thousands of practical facts at your 



















You can see these books free 
of charge. We will gladly send 
them to you for your examina- 
tion and will pay all necessary 
carriage charges. You may keep 


the set and use it absolutely 
FREE for 10 days. 
Look over the books and if 


HOME STUDY they are not all we said they 
COURSE are return them at our expense 


IN If you want to keep them, $2 
BbARAD Cech ¢ in ten days and $2.00 a month 
for five months will pay for 


them. 


Mail Just the Coupon! 







Volumes 
1436 Pages 
317 Illustrations 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 














| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., { 
i 370 Seventh Ave., New York. i 
Gentlemen:—Please send me MITCHELL’S PRINCIPLES AND 
t PRACTICE OF TELEPHONY (shipping charges prepaid), for ' 
fj ten days’ free examination. If satisfactory I will send $2.00 in i 
t ten days and $2 per month until $12.60 has been paid If not t 
wanted, I will .write you for return shipping instructions. 
; (Please write plainly and fill in all lines.) t 
t 
| PE cnceddnacweneenas I 
7 i 
1 ee SD kts Snwuavdbacnuneens oue¥ ee s4s0% dddb eae eeeneesee 4 
' Gaia 6 5 ie age dS dee boas ae ee ee kode bowed odeeeune i 
s 4 
ee Oe EN ne hia en ook kad khes bea Ohaseie ibe baeenveekane se a 
: SOIT” iste: eh rues sy sh ak ca 7h Se Od sala wie ada hd oni oe eo lal : 
Tel. 9—18—26 
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Good Service Versus Poor Service 


Proper Mechanical Operation of Equipment Insures Good Service—Main- 
tenance Directions Carefully Outlined—Paper Presented at Traffic Confer- 
ence Held During Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York 


By Mrs. Helen Snell, 


Supervisor, Glen Telephone Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 


Good service depends on proper mechan- 
ical operation of the equipment used as 
well as on proper use of this equipment by 
the operator. We have always agreed that, 
where the human element enters, there 
will now and then be an error to impair 
We _ know, that all 
machinery sometimes fails to function and 
that it eventually wears out. So there are 
mechanical faults as well as human errors 


the service. too, 


to contend with in giving good telephone 
service. 

These adverse conditions can never be 
entirely eliminated—perpetual motion is a 
myth and the best operators are not angels 
all the time—but they can be reduced to a 
minimum. There are many things that the 
operator should do, and many things that 
she should not do, if her part in main- 
taining good service is to be correctly car- 
ried out. A great many of these “shoulds” 
and “should nots” apply to the operators’ 
care of the equipment and to her duty in 
cases of trouble that come to her attention. 

I am going to talk about our oppor- 
tunity to assist in maintaining good serv- 
ice, and what we can do to prevent poor 





service, rather than about our opportunity 
to improve the service. I seem to be taking 
it for granted that the service is gen- 
erally good but I believe we have won the 
right to that opinion. 

The care of our equipment and an in- 
telligent following of present rules and 
practices have a great deal to do with the 
service we give, and I hope we shall never 
reach the point where we will consider 
that everything is going on, and everything 
is being done, exactly as it should. 

Operators’ equipment, which includes all 
central office equipment, may be likened to 
any useful 
commodity or piece of machinery, in that 


clothing and automobiles, or 


usefulness and 
prolongs its life. We all know of the per- 


proper care adds to its 
sonal care bestowed on some particularly 
valuable or choice private possession. 
Few of us are fortunate to own personal 
valued at near the 
value of the apparatus we work on daily, 


property anywhere 
and vet it is doubtful if we give enough 
thought to its value and care for it accord- 
ingly. For example, an operator’s set is 
delicate, and 
It will not 
misuse and 
work as it should. The way in which the 
set is placed in the set bag or locker, the 
way in which the cord is twisted, the way 


an expensive, complicated 


mechanism. stand any great 


amount of still continue to 


in which the set is adjusted when in use, 





all have their effect on its usefulness and 
length of service. 


The proper handling of plugs is a mat-_ 


ter of real importance. More cords go 
bad through improper handling than from 
all other reasons, including the wear from 
proper ordinary use. Bad cord conditions 
are the cause of many troubles—often of 
troubles difficult to locate—and most of 
these troubles would not appear at all if 
cords and plugs were handled as_ they 
If every chief operator and 
supervisor here went back to her office 
with just this one point in mind—‘“I will 
see to it that every operator in my office, 





should be. 








Ambition Leads and Directs 

You will never reach a higher plan in 
your line of work than your ambition 
leads and directs. 

If you can not see yourself advancing 
to the best that the business affords, 
you will never have the pleasure of real- 
izing these results.—Sea Breeze. 








or my division, handles cords as _ she 
should”—I believe this discussion will have 
been valuable as a convention topic. 

We know that when the service is inter- 
rupted through the use of faulty equip- 
ment, or because of poor plant conditions, 
a prompt report of the trouble is the 
proper step for the operator to _ take 
toward having the cause of the difficulty 
removed. Yet there are countless and un- 
explained delays in the writing of trouble 
tickets and in getting them to the switch- 
boardman or repairman for attention. This 
should not occur. The report of an out- 
of-order condition noted by the operator, 
or reported to her, should be considered 
her first duty. Just as it is understood 
that trouble is to be before in- 
stallation should the 
operator report trouble first, and then pro- 


cleared 
work is done, so 
ceed with her other work. 

All trouble tickets should go to the chief 
operator, or an operator in charge, and 
some preliminary tests made to determine 
if an actual case of trouble exists, before 
the ticket is 
Sending. too many tickets to the men for 
attention that develop “O. K. on test” is 
like the old “Wolf! Wolf!” story. A real 
case is likely to be overlooked or disre- 
garded if this practice is persisted in. 

In some cases there may be a poor sys- 
tem for clearing trouble; the operators’ 
reports may not get the attention they 
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sent on to the repairman. 


deserve. But even in such cases the re- 
sponsibility is largely with the operator. 
In offices where there is a traffic organiza- 
tion, a word from the chief operator or 
trouble clerk to the one in charge will start 
something that will result in a marked 
improvement. If there is no traffic organi- 
zation, other than the chief operator, a 
word of explanation to the management 
will accomplish the same result. 

Every bit of equipment for use at the 
central office has been provided with the 
idea of having enough to take care of the 
busy hour rush, and in most offices there 
is very little surplus equipment. Telephone 
development is so rapid in many places 
that there is often a shortage of equipment 
for these traffic surges.. This means that, 
when the peak load is being carried in 
addition to an adequate force of operators, 
it is necessary to have all the equipment 
in working order. Trouble noted should 
be promptly reported and arrangements 
completed to have repairs made in the less 
busy hours, if possible. The use of a sin- 
gle cord is enough to make a 
noticeable difference in the service. 

There should be in every office a sys- 
tematic and frequent check of all switch- 
board equipment, including talking test 
over all cord circuits, and a complete and 
accurate report of all tests should be 
made. In our offices, testing is done each 
night by the night operators. They make 
a routine test and examination of all equip- 
ment on a section of the board, and their 
work is so planned that they cover the 
entire board at least once a week. 

The result of this testing is written up 
and ready for the repairman as soon as 
he arrives in the morning, and ordinarily 
all inside trouble is cleared before the busy 
hour. 


circuit 


In addition to this testing, an inspection 
of central office equipment is made every 
month or two months, depending on the 
size of the office. It is surprising to note 
the damage that has resulted from 
thoughtlessness between these inspections. 
There must be a fascination about .chip- 
ping off switchboard markings, and _ the 
pencil points evidently are used for a great 
many things besides writing tickets 

Defaced designation strips and marks 0m 
rate and route charts, that obliterate de- 
sired information, often make it necessary 
in the very busiest time to refer a call to 
“Information” or to look up a rout 
a rate. The facts desired would be right 
in front of the operator for her immediate 
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use if the damage had not been done. 

The daily check indicates, too, that out- 
of-order caps and sleeves are frequently 
removed before trouble is cleared. 

We all know that subscribers will some- 
times put up with poor service on ordinary 
calls rather than to make a complaint. 
They seem to feel that a complaint makes 
trouble for someone. Then when an im- 
portant call is delayed or they find it im- 
possible to talk, they become angry and 
make a really serious kick. 

We know that it is trouble that makes 
complaints, and we appreciate the prompt 
and reasonable report of service difficulties 
that gives us a chance to straighten out 
the cause before serious trouble results. 
It boils down to the difference between 
constructive criticism and the unreasonable 
complaint of an irate subscriber. 

In much the same way we are likely to 
pass up opportunities to avoid trouble by 
neglecting to care for our equipment and 
by failing to report trouble promptly. We 
are then apt to feel, in the equipment 
shortage of the rush hour, that someone 
else is to blame. Let us realize, if we can, 
our responsibility in the matter, and briefly 
summarize the important steps in main- 
taining good service: 

1. Care of operators’ equipment. 

2. Proper handling of cords. 

3. Reporting all line and switchboard 
trouble promptly. 

4. Preliminary testing of trouble. 

5. Systematic check of all switcliboard 
equipment. 

6. Inspection of office equipment. 

Remember that we can contribute our 
best to the service only by doing our best 
work at all times. Our best work will 
mean, among the many things we have to 
do, a watchful care of our equipment and 
an instant report of apparent trouble. 


lowa Association’s Meeting for 
Plant Men and Managers. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation announces dates for four of a 
series of district meetings for managers 
and plant men. The major subject for dis- 
cussion at these meetings will be that of 
transmission. A complete set of trans- 
mission testing equipment will be taken to 
tach of these meetings and demonstrations 
made. The Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. is furnishing the testing equipment and 
the men to demonstrate it. 

As in the past, these meetings will be 
informal and time will be allowed for the 
discussion of any subject which those in 
attendance desire to bring up. 

Telephone men, whether members of the 
association or not, are urged to attend. 
The dates and places are: 

September 21, Charles City; September 
2, Dyersville; September 23, Traer; and 
“eptember 24, Fort Dodge. 

_ Additional meetings will be scheduled 
tor late October and early November. 











When writing to National Telephone Supply Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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The Hall of Fame 


There is in every industry a hall of fame—an imaginary 
cathedral—for those products that have contributed most 
to the efficiency and progress of the field they serve. 





Justly famous in the telephone field are National Cable 
Rings. 

Unprecedented performance from a standpoint of easy in- 
stallation and indefinite durability has been the conclusion 
in every case where “the Rings with the tension grip” have 
been installed. 

There is but one way to install a National Ring :—namely, 
the right way, and it takes but an instant. 


National 


TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Canadian Mfgrs.—N. Slater Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 













Personal Notes From the Field 





W. S. Bates, commercial superintend- 
ent of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, was recently appointed 
director of commercial operations of the 
Compania Telefonica Nacional d’Espana, 
at Madrid, Spain. Mr. Bates sailed on 
August 28 to take up his new duties. 

Mr. Bates’ career before he aligned him- 
self with telephone work was no less bril- 
liant and eventful than his rise to promi- 
nence in the Bell organization. Following 
the military traditions of his family, he 
first attended West Point, and later par- 
ticipated in the Mexican insurrection of 
1914. He particularly distinguished him- 
self in the World War, his bravery 
winning for him the Croix de Guerre with 
two citations, and the title of major. 

After the war Major Bates returned 
home, entered the employ of the L. N. 
Lukens Steel Co., Philadelphia, and within 
a vear’s time he was head of its sales 
department with the title of sales man- 
ager. 

In 1922 Mr. Bates became associated 
with the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, starting as a clerk in its central 
Philadelphia business office. There, as else- 
where, his amazing energy was not long in 
winning him successive promotions. Coinci- 
dent with the formation of the eastern 
division of the Bell, Mr. Bates was ap- 
pointed commercial manager, Philadelphia, 
and with the organization changes of May 
1, this title was changed to commercial 
superintendent for Philadelphia, which 
position he held at the time of his foreign 
appointment. 

W. H. Caman, district manager at 
Beatrice for the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and one of the best known men 
in the business in the state has just cele- 
brated his 20th anniversary as a telephone 
executive in that city. Twenty years ago 
he arrived in Beatrice from Winfield, 
Kans., where he had been trained, to take 
the position of manager for the New 
Home company, a local Independent or- 
ganization formed to contest the field with 
the Bell. ; 

In 1909 the company was taken over by 
the Lincoln company, and in 1912, when it 
also bought the Bell exchange at Beatrice, 
he became manager of the consolidated 
exchange. As the Lincoln company’s 
holdings grew, he was made district man- 
ager, and now has nearly a dozen coun- 
ties under his charge. 

Mr. Caman has always linked himself up 
with the activities of the city, and is one 
of its most popular citizens, combining 
with a thorough knowledge of the indus- 
try companionable qualities. 


Fred. M. Hoag, general manager of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 





Texas, has been appointed general com- 
mercial manager for the company with 
headquarters in St. Louis. 

Mr. Hoag was born in Akron, Ohio, 
and entered the telephone field as a cable 
helper for the Cleveland Telephone Co. in 
1898. He later joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Southwestern Bell at Dal- 
las, Texas, and became construction engi- 
neer in 1904. After that he served in vari- 
ous capacities until he became general 
plant superintendent and state engineer at 
Oklahoma City. 

He succeeded E. F. Carter as general 
manager of the company for Texas in 1921 
from which position he has just been pro- 
moted. 


Rae Russell, formerly telephone oper- 
ator at Pullman and Moscow, Wash., for 
the Interstate Utilities Co. was recently 
appointed assistant traffic chief of the com- 
pany with headquarters at Spokane. 

Miss Russell attended grade school in 
Spokane. In 1920 she graduated from 
Cheney Normal School and for a time 
taught in the Veradale high school at 
Veradale, Wash. She then entered Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman, where 
she graduated with the class of June, 
1926. Miss Russell first went to work for 
the Interstate company in the capacity 
of operator at Pullman. 


Benjamin Hall, manager of the Home 
Telephone Co. of Belle Plaine, Iowa, has 
been appointed manager of the Iowa Rail- 
way & Light Corp., to succeed C. W. 
Boles. Mr. Hall will also continue in his 
connection with the telephone property. 

Mr. Hall went to Belle Plaine in 1924 to 
assume management of the Home Tele- 
phone Co., after it had been purchased by 
the Phillips interests from the Belle Plaine 
Telephone Co. He had charge of the re- 
building of the plant and the ability he 
displayed in superintending it brought him 
to the attention of the officials of the Iowa 
Railway & Light Corp., resulting in the 
combining of the two managerial positions 
with Mr. Hall in charge. He is an old time 
electric light man. 


Leonard D. Densmore, an attorney of 
Wymore, Neb., and twice a member of the 
state legislature, has been selected by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission as 
its secretary, to succeed John E. Curtiss, 
for seven years in charge, who resigned to 
accept a department secretaryship with 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 


George A. Bell, Chicago’s first tele- 
phone operator, recently visited home 
after an absence of 25 years, eager to tell 
about the city in 1876, ’way back when he 
ran errands for Joseph Medill and years 
later roomed near Charles Dillingham, then 
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a struggling newspaper reporter, and made 
the telephone connections for the city’s 20 
subscribers. 


“T was just 13 when I went to work for 
the old American District Telegraph Co. 
as a messenger boy,” Mr. Bell reminisced. 
“Each night at 12 o'clock I was sent to 
carry proofs for the day’s editorials from 
The Tribune to the Medill home at 10 
Park Row, where Mr. Medill read them 
and I returned them to the composing 
room. 

“The next year a switchboard was in- 
stalled in the telegraph office as an experi- 
ment, and I was sole operator. The first 
line went to Bullwinkle’s Insurance Patrol 
at Monroe and La Salle streets. But no- 
body thought the telephone would last. It 
was regarded as a toy, impractical for 
business purposes.” 

Mr. Bell laughed as he told of being 
discharged for rudeness the day he 
“talked back” to W. G. Hibbard over the 
telephone and then went over to him, ap- 
plied for a new job with his hardware 
firm, and got it! 


Obituary. 

James P. Smith, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Golden Valley 
Telephone Co., Beach, N. D., Peter 
Shydlosky, and Ted Horsman, employes 
of the company, met tragic deaths through 
electrocution on August 25. 

On that day Mr. Smith and his men 
were about to raise and set a pole in the 
town of Beach, using a pole-raising and 
setting derrick which Mr. Smith had de- 
vised for mounting on a Ford truck, and 
which had proved its worth. It consists 
of an angle iron tripod, two legs of which 
are attached to the rear corners of the 
truck and the other leg rests on the floor 
of the truck just back of the cab. 

When in working position the top oi the 
tripod projects a few feet beyond the end 
of the truck and short posts, with one end 
on the ground, are placed under each 
rear corner of the truck to give additional 
support. 

The pole was to be placed under a 13, 
000-volt high tension line of the Montana- 
Dakota Power Co. Peter Shydlosky was 
backing the truck carrying the tripod into 
position and Mr. Horsman was on the 
ground at the rear end of the truck, evi 
dently ready to place the supporting posts 
in position when the truck reached the 
proper place. 

Evidently Shydlosky, or whoever may 
have directed him, misjudged the height of 
the high tension wires from the ground, 
for the iron tripod on the truck struck 
them and Horsman, whose hand was rest 
ing on one of the legs of the tripod, pro 
vided a path to ground for 13,000 volts. 
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Mr. Smith standing near, evidently had 
not seen the tripod being backed into the 
high voltage wires until too late to pre- 
vent it. He instantly sprang to Horsman’s 

















James P. Smith, President and General 

Manager of the Golden Valley Telephone 

Co., Beach, N. D., Met a Tragic Death, 

August 25, Endeavoring to Rescue One of 

His Men from Contact with High Voltage 
Wires. 


rescue, but the moment he grasped Hors- 
man’s body he was likewise electrocuted 
and fell to the ground. 
Young Peter Shydlosky 
his cab, 


jumped from 
shouting for help as he ran to 
aid his companions. He attempted to pull 
Horsman’s burning body from ‘its contact 
with the iron tripod leg and his life was 
snuffed out, his body falling across that 
of Mr. Horsman. 

Attempts were made to resuscitate the 
three men but they were unsuccessful. 

Mr. Smith was born on a farm near 
Watson, Mo., September 4, 1880, and was 
educated in the rural schools. In 1898 he 
commenced work in Chicago as wireman 
for the Chicago Edison Co. After 5 
years of that work in Chicago, he decided 
to return to farm work, and settled on a 
homestead at Beach, N. D., in 1903. 

The following five years he was one of 
the pioneer farmers in that region, and 
then there were settlers enough to require 
a telephone system. So the Golden Valley 
Telephone Co. was organized by Mr. 
Smith, and now it has exchanges at Beach 
and Sentinel Butte, N. D., and Baker and 
Wibaux, Mont. 

Mr. Smith was active in all community 
affairs, having served in the city council, 
on the school and park boards, held chair- 
manslips of the County Red Cross, Coun- 


ty Good Roads Association, and Central 
Democratic County Committee. He was a 
Past p-esident of the North Dakota Tele- 
Phone \ssociation and a real active mem- 


ber o t 


its executive committee. He was 


It is a mark of distinction to say, 


TELEPHONY 


greatly interested in the Boy Scouts, hav- 
ing been Scoutmaster of Beach Troop No. 
1 for a number of years. 

That he will be greatly missed is evi- 
denced by the following from a tribute 
sent to members of the North Dakota 
Telephone Association by President A. T. 
Nicklawsky : 

“James P. Smith was a good telephone 
man in all that this statement implies. He 
was a keen student of the business. ‘His 
studies of various conditions relating to 
costs of furnishing service were unique 
and valuable. In fact, they achieved na- 
tion-wide recognition. He worked along 
practical lines so that his conclusions were 
largely true. We, who have been privi- 
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leged to counsel with him, know how clear- 
ly, fairly and constructively he reasoned. 
He was unselfish and seemed to take his 
chief pleasure in doing something for oth- 
ers, whether it was for the North Dakota 
Telephone Association, the Boy Scouts, 
his town, his friends, his family or the 
‘Stranger within the gates.’ 

It is impossible to measure the value of 
such a life. That he was president of the 
North Dakota Telephone Association, and 
a member of its executive committee and 
board of directors for over ten years 
speaks much, but only inadequately of the 
great service this man rendered to the im- 
portant telephone industry of our state.” 
That indicates Mr. Smith’s many interests. 
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The keen eye of the “lab” | 
picks perfection for— 
RUNZEL-LENZ CORDS 


Every ounce and every inch of 
the raw material used in Runzel- 
Lenz cords goes through severe 
and complete tests in our lab- 
Each length of com- 
pleted cord is tested before 


| The result is that you are sure to 
| get cords that science and the 
| expert specialization of more 
than a quarter century pronounce 
the best cords that can be made. 


You'll find this thorough care 
means a big saving for you in 
your annual cord costs. 


Get details of Runzel-Lenz cords 
before you make your next 


Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co. | 


Foremost Makers of Every Kind of Telephone Cord 
1751 North Western Avenue 
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Simplex Pole Jacks Replace Man- 
power in China 

Although there is commonly thought to 
be a great surplus of cheap man-power in 
China, American machinery is competing 
with it successfully as indicated in the 
photographs reproduced on this page. 

The Simplex pole jack which is used by 
many telephone companies is in use in 
China—and it has simplified pole line con- 
s‘ruction and maintenance. One of the 
photographs shows the manner in which 
poles were tormerly raised to grade—14 
men being required. However, since the 
company began using Simplex pole jacks, 
its construction crew is much smaller and 
14 men could not be mustered for a dem- 
onstration of “old methods.” 

Another of the photographs shows one 
native workman raising a pole, superin- 
tended by a white-helmeted Chinese fore- 
man, whose work has_ correspondingly 
been lightened, due to the fewer men 

Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chicago, 
will be glad to give complete information 
concerning their Simplex pole jacks and 
cable and wire rope reel jacks which are 
such great aid to the construction and 
maintenance crews. 


Secretary of Coffey System & 
Audit Co. Passes Away. 
Miss M. E. Jones, secretary of the 
Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., died in the Methodist Hospital at 
Indianapolis, September 4 as a result of 

a nervous breakdown and _ infection. 
Miss Jones became associated with the 
Coffey System & Audit Co. as bookkeeper 
in 1916, prior to which date, she had been 
a bookkeeper for the Newark Telephone 
Co. of Newark, Ohio. Through close ap- 
plication to the auditing business, she had 











Formerly 14 Men Were Required to Raise Poles to Grade—But Simplex Pole Jacks Have 
Reduced the Construction Gang and 14 Men Could Not Be Found to Show Old Method. 


worked up to the position of secretary. 
She had practically managed the business 


for the past two years, during Mr. Cof- 


fey’s absence as receiver for the Southern 


Michigan Telephone Co. at Sturgis, Mich. 

















Miss M. E. Jones, Who Had Wide Ac- 
quaintance in Telephone Field in Middle 
West, Died Early This Month. 














In China, Simplex Pole Jacks Are Used by Native Workmen. 
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She was a close student, and well versed 
in public utility and federal income laws. 
At various times she had made audits and 
prepared rate cases for some of the larger 
Independent telephone companies, and in- 
stalled the “Coffey System” for companies 
in some 10 or 15 states. 

Miss Jones had a broad acquaintance in 
the telephone field, and made friends 
wherever she was. She had attended sev- 
eral national conventions and many of the 
state conventions. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Investment Firm 

Believes in Telephone’s Future. 

Some 25 years ago Edw. Schultz, of 
Schultz Brothers & Co. Union Trust 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, was in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business and he has al- 
ways had a real interest in the industry. 
It was not, however, until within the last 
two or three years, since the relations 
between the Independents and the Bell 
company have been adjusted, that his com- 
pany serious consideration to 
buying and financing telephone companies. 

The company has recently financed the 
Ohio Cities Telephone Co. at New Phila- 
delphia and Dover, Ohio, as mentioned in 
TELEPHONY of September 4. 

Schultz Brothers & Co. believe in the 
future of Independent telephone com- 
panies where they are properly organized, 
equipped and managed. They offer their 
services in a financial way to such com- 
panies. 





gave any 


Death of San Francisco Managet 
of Kellogg Company. _ 

T. H. Richford, manager of: the 5am 
Francisco branch of the Kellogg Switch- 
hoard & Supply Co. died suddenly on Sat- 
urday, September 11. 

Mr. Richford had been with the Kel- 
logg company for more than 20 yea and 
had been in charge of the San Fra: cisco 
warchouse since October, 1923. He \vas 4 
brother-in-law of J. B. Edwards, res! 
dent of the Kellogg company. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Southern Indiana Company Criti- 
cized by Commission. 

The Southern Indiana Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Seymour, Ind., was de- 
nied permission on September 3, to buy the 
Madison Telephone Co., the New Wash- 
Telephone Co. and the Henry- 
ville Telephone Co. The commission like- 
wise denied the request of the company 
to sell $800,000 first mortgage gold bonds 
and to execute an open-end mortgage to 
secure the payment of the mortgages, all 


ington 


have invested in a utility when the utility 
desires to float $800,000 indebtedness on 
property estimated by the commission to 
be worth only $826,000. 

The commission said Mr. Griffitts testi- 
fied that his company already is operating 
the Madison company under contract, but 
the records of the commission, the order 
said, de not reveal that such contract 
ever was presented to the commission for 
approval. 

If Mr. Griffitts’ statement is true, the 


disregard of the rights of the people who 
pay the bills.” 

An unusual sidelight in the case was 
the fact that the Southern Indiana com- 
pany, after the order had been written 
and considered by the commission, but 
before it had been passed, filed a petition 
asking that its requests to buy the three 
piants and to issue the securities be dis- 
missed “without prejudice.” 

The commission $661.34 had 
been expended by the engineering division 


said that 




















a a part of the plan to pay for the new com- commission said, the Southern company is of the commission to determine the value 
panies. operating the Madison plant in violation of | of properties affected, and that, therefore, 
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tariffs and schedules as set forth in ex- 
hibit “B” contained in their applications. 
The rates and tariffs are subject to sus- 
pension or revision. upon complaint or 
further investigation by the commission. 

In the applications, the companies stated 
that the proposed’ changes which would 
result from the substitution of the tariffs 
and schedules shown in exhibit “B” for 
those shown in exhibit “A” represented 
mo increase in the existing rates and 
charges, but would provide for additional 
privileges on certain classes of messages, 
beneficial changes in class periods, and a 
reduction in certain rates and charges for 
intrastate toll service. The commission 
after weighing the submitted evidence, ren- 
dered a decision favoring the proposed 
changes. 


Special Toll Rate Changed, Con- 
forming to General Schedule. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission on September 8 authorized the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to place 
in effect, on and after September 21, a 
charge for toll service between Anoka 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, the same 
schedule of rates which is applicable to 
its intrastate toll service generally through- 
out the state. 

It appears that on August 2, 1919, an 
action was brought in the district court to 
restrain the applicant’s corporate predeces- 
sor, the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. from increasing the rate for the serv- 
ice in question on the ground that the 
company had contracted with certain citi- 
zens of Anoka on April 21, 1908, not 
to charge any greater rate than that then 
in effect, which was ten cents for the first 
three minutes and five cents for each addi- 
tional minute for all classes of service. 

The court immediately issued a restrain- 
ing order restraining the company as 
prayed, and thereafter, on September 17, 
1920, issued a temporary injunction so 
restraining the company. 

On December 5, 1924, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
reversing the district court (Goodrich vs. 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co., 
161 Minn. 106), and directing judgment 
for the defendant on the ground that the 
alleged contract was void. On January 
15, 1926, pursuant to the mandate of the 
supreme court, the district court dissolved 
the temporary restraining order and 
temporary injunction. 

On April 29, 1922, after an investiga- 
tion of all the rates of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., in the state which in- 
vestigation extended over a period of sev- 
eral years and included a physical valua- 
tion of all of the applicant company’s 
property within the state, the commission 
approved as just and reasonable, a sched- 
ule of classified toll rates applicable to the 
company’s intrastate toll business gener- 
ally throughout Minnesota, which sched- 
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ule has, with minor modifications, re- 
mained in effect ever since. 

To apply any other than the general 
schedule of mileage rates approved in the 
order of April 29, 1922, to toll service 
between Anoka and the Twin Cities the 
commission stated would constitute a dis- 
crimination which should be removed. 
Hence the commission ordered the general 
state schedule to apply to this service. 


College Sororities and Fraternities 
Must Pay Business Rate. 

Sororities and fraternities at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska must pay a business 
rate instead of a residence rate for their 
telephone service in the future, according 
to an order just issued by the state rail- 
way commission on application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is all 
because the boys and girls who reside in 
these Greek letter society houses talk too 
much. 

The commission has had under discus- 
sion for some time the question of the 
proper classification of the larger rooming 
houses and the sororities and fraternities. 
Many of the larger rooming houses pay 
the business rate, and the investigation 
made shows that the sororities and fra- 
ternities are the widest users of any sub- 
scribers. 

The studies presented show that the av- 
erage number of originating calls from 
residence telephones in Lincoln is 8.3 per 
day, from business stations 32 calls per 
day, and from the societies named 35.1 
calls per day. The classification of tele- 
phones is largely bottomed upon the ex- 
tent of use where such a rule can be rea- 
sonably applied. The commission adds 
that the cost of service is also an element, 
and in a large way the handling of service 
complaints makes that cost. 

Studies show that over the period cov- 
ered, the service complaints for 100 tele- 
phones was 97.8 for residence; 85.8 for 
business; and 173 for those societies per 
month. The commission says that these 
factors appear to justify the change of 
classification asked for, and it so finds. 

Under this classification there is open 
to the societies the option of installing a 
semi-public pay station so that those who 
use the telephone will pay for the service 
in proportion to their use. As the school 
year is about to begin and it is necessary 
that contracts be signed shortly, the com- 
pany was given permission to put the new 
classification into effect in Lincoln service 
area, on one day’s notice. 


New Nebraska Company Author- 
ized to Establish Trial Rates. 
The Angier Telephone Co. of Dix, Kim- 

ball county, Neb., was granted authority 

recently by the state railway commission 
to put into effect for a trial period of six 
months, the following schedule of gross 
rates: Individual business, $4; two-party 
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business, $3.50; individual residence, $2.5\ ; 
two-party residence, $2.25; switching rural 
lines, 75 cents; extensions with bell, $1. 
It is also allowed to charge $2 for installa- 
tion, $1 for moves within a room and $1.75 
for moves to another room. 

The service to be rendered is entireiy 
metallic and entirely new modern equip- 
ment has been used in the construction, 
which cost $4,000. There are 40 subscrib- 
ers, who petitioned for the schedule. The 
commission says that a further study will 
be made at the end of six months, when 
any necessary adjustments will be made. 


$10,000 Suit Entered Against Com- 
petitor Company. 

Suit for $10,000 was filed in the common 
pleas court at Napoleon, Ohio, August 31, 
against The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. of Liberty Center, Ohio, and John A, 
Wright, by the Napoleon Telephone Co. 
of Napoleon. 

The plaintiffs say that the defendants 
operate a mutual telephone company in 
Liberty Center and have through solicita- 
tion, newspaper advertisements and agita- 
tion sought to induce patrons of the Na- 
poleon company to discontinue their tele- 
phone service and become patrons of the 
mutual company. 

The plaintiff says the rival company has 
injured its business to the extent of 
$10,000 and judgment is asked. 


Will Not Permit Cut in Deprecia- 
tion and Maintenance. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has turned down the request of the 
Crownover Telephone Co. of Sargent, for 
authority to cut down its depreciation and 
a maintenance setup from 11 per cent to 
9 per cent. The former figure was fixed 
by the commission in an order issued in 
November, 1919, on the reproduction value 
of the property, and the company wanted 
this changed to 9 per cent on the original 
book cost of the depreciable property. 

The company had accumulated under 
this order a reserve of nearly $6,400 at the 
end of last year, and the officials thought 
this indicative of a larger sum being set 
aside than is necessary. It wanted the 
figure cut so that it might pay dividends. 

The figures show that the current main- 
tenance for the last six years has been 
$2,409 yearly average, while the deprecia- 
tion reserve has increased an average of 
$882 a year. The commission says that, 
with the exception of 1920, maintenance 
and depreciation expenditures appear to be 
regular and it is probable that they repre- 
sent normal annual requirements. During 
a period of heavy replacements, or in case 
of a sleet storm, the depreciation reserve 
account might be considerably deplete/. 

The constitution provides that no Civ 
dends shall be declared or distributed ¢x- 
cept out of net earnings after paying all 
operating expenses, including a deprecia- 
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September 18, 1926. 


tion reserve sufficient to keep the invest- 
nient intact. 

The commission says there should be a 
reasonable accumulation in the reserve to 
represent accrued but unrealized deprecia- 
tion. Its conclusion is that the present al- 
lowance is not excessive. It may be the 
company’s operating situation may change 
sufficiently to warrant further considera- 
tion of this matter, in which case applica- 
tion should be made for a rehearing. 


Utah Company Granted 25 to 30 
Per Cent Increase. 

The Utah Public Utilities Commission 
on August 28 authorized the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
tablish and put into effect September 1, 


to €s- 


a general increase in rural and urban rates 
at its Richfield exchange. In 
instance was an increase denied, 


only one 
and that 
was respecting the individual business lines 
for which $60 a year was held to be ade- 
quate. 

The increase ranges from 25 to 30 per 
cent, with special fees on rural rates for 
distance calls. 

In granting the increase, the commission 
calls attention to the fact that the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
had recently expended the sum of $36,000 
in additions and betterments at the Rich- 
field exchange. The revenue 
tc be derived from the increase in rates 
in the rural area will be more than offset 
by the taxes assessed against the property 
placed in service: during the early part of 
1926, it states. 

The total praved for by the 
applicant will return less than 1 per cent 
upon the property used and 
the Richfield exchange areas, 
the commission’s 

The applicant evidence to 
show that the net income of the exchange 
in 1925 was $662.20; that the average 
value of the property used was $79,600.41, 
and, therefore, the company earned .83 of 
1 per cent on its investment. 

The company estimates that the increases 
in revenue from the new rates will be $648 
from the rural rates and $1,356 from the 


increased 


increase 


usable in 
according to 
statement. 
introduced 


urban rates, making a total of $2,004 a 
year. 
Allowed Increased Rates After 


Changing to Common Battery. 

In a recent decision of the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission the Milton & Milton 
Junction Telephone Co. was authorized to 
increase its rates for telephone service as 
tollows: 


Loval service in Milton and Milton 


Junction: 
. New Rates. 
Old Rate. Net 
per Mo. 
Business, one-party ........ $2.25 $2.50 
Business, two-party ....... 1.75 2.00 
Business extension “ey * 1.00 


It is a mark of distinction to say, 
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Residence, one-party wall 
SS op ticey asa tar Manis 1.75 2.00 
Residence, four-party wall 
rrr ee 25 ~=1.50 
Residence extension ....... 50 


Extra charge for residence 
desk set at 10 cents. 


*50 per cent of main station rate. 
Rural Service Within Ra- 


dius of Six Miles of 
Central Office: 


Business wall telephone....$1.75 $2.25 
Residence wall telephone.... 1.75 2.00 
Additional charge for each mile 

or fraction thereof beyond.... 25 
Private Branch Exchange: 
Switchboard, maximum 15 jacks 

and signals including battery.. 4.00 
Sf eee eee 2.50 
Generator CICUIE 6... 606 cwssces 2.50 
Each station in same building 

with switciboard ............ i190 


The old rates were established in 1920 
and at that time company was rendering 
magneto service from two exchanges—one 
in Milton and the other in Milton Junc- 
tion. During the latter part of the year 
1923 and during 1924 and 1925, the com- 
pany almost completely rebuilt its outside 
wire plant and in March, 1925, consoli- 
dated the two exchanges into one office, 
centrally 
munities. At the 
cfhce and substation 
stalled of the 


located between the two com- 


same new central 
equipment were in- 


common battery 


time, 


type. 


It was chiefly due to the increase in the 
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plant investment this re- 
building that the 
increase in rates. The book value of the 
property as of December 31, 1925, amount- 
ing to $65,536.94 was accepted by the com- 
mission for the purposes of fixing the 
rates, and the commission found that an 
allowance of $8,500 for depreciation and 
return on the 
and adequate. 


occasioned by 


necessity arose for an 


was reasonable 
1925, 
for deprecia- 
sum of about $6,700. 
this 


investment 
As of 
had available 
tion and return, the 
The new 


December 31, 
the company 


rates will increase 
by approximately $1,750. 


revenue 


New England Bell Files Brief in 
Vermont Case. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has filed with the Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Commission a memorandum of 
143 typewritten regard to the 
hearings on the rate increase which have 
been held before that body. The 
for the George S. Grant and 
Chas. S. Pierce give as their conclusion 
that the rates now in effect should be al- 
lowed, the company having in their opinion 
made out its case that the 
and reasonable. 

After the introductory 
memorandum is 


pages in 


counsel 
company, 


rates are just 


statement, the 
divided into four main 
parts, a statement of the issue defined to 
be the question of whether the new rates 
are just and reasonable, the subject matter 
dealt with 


in testimony and exhibits, the 
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Worth Thinking About 


Conservative investors seek sound invest- 
ments which yield 6% 
pounded semi-annually will double the 
actual investment in twelve years. 


E are prepared to make a study of any telephone busi- 

ness. If warranted by assets, earnings and future pros- 
pects, we will arrange for the underwriting of first mort- 
gage bond issues to yield 6% interest per annum. 


We are equipped, if our investigations warrant, to finance 
such operations to the distinct advantage of the company 
or companies seeking assistance. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Paul C. Dodge Cf Co., Inc. 


10 South La Salle Street Phone Franklin 626@ 
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evidence and arguments and lastly the con- 
clusion. There is a lengthy review of the 
evidence presented by the company at the 
hearing with its arguments thereon. 


The points made are in relation to the 
present value of the company’s property 
in Vermont, reproduction cost as the 
dominant element, the appraisal by the 
company’s engineers, depreciation and its 
effect on present value, omissions and con- 
tingencies, property for future use, over- 
heads, working capital, going value, book 
cost, revenue and expenses, depreciation 
as an expense, reserve for depreciation, 
contractual relations, price levels, decrease 
in the purchasing power of money, the new 
rates, the problem from other angles and 
the rate of return on capital invested. 


Bond Not Permitted Prior to Fil- 
ing of Appeal Petition. 

The giving of a bond prior to the actual 
filing of the petition and record for appeal 
in the state supreme court of appeals from 
a decision of the commission is not re- 
quired or permitted under Virginia laws, 
the Virginia Corporation Commission held, 
September 2, in denying the petition of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of Va., for permission to give the bond 
provided for in section 4,065 of the laws 
of Virginia. 

The commission held, however, that sec- 
tion 4,065 is applicable to telephone com- 
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Constructed in every detail with 






a conscientious regard for effi- 
ciency and durability. 

Uniques represent the supreme 
achievement in furnace manu- 
facture. 

Automatic orifice cleaner and 
other features will instantly win 


your 
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Write 
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today! 


UNIQUE MFG.CO, 


113 N.DESPLAINES ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
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The order was handed down 
“without prejudice to the telephone com- 
pany to present and file with the commis- 
sion the bond required by section 4,065 
when and if an appeal be in fact filed in 
the supreme court of appeals.” 


panies. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

September 24: Hearing on joint appli- 
cation of the Southern Beil Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Eastern Kentucky 
Home Telephone Co. of Pikeville, Ky., 
for a certificate that the acquisition by the 
former company of the properties of the 
latter company will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 

September 10: Hearing on joint appli- 
cation of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and the Farmers Telephone Co. of Van- 
voorhis, W. Va., for a certificate that the 
acquisition by the former company of cer- 
tain properties of the latter company in 
Green and Fayette counties, Pa., will be 
of advantage to the persons to whom 
service is to be rendered and in the public 
interest. 

September 10: Hearing on joint appli- 
cation of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Whitesburg Tele- 
phone Co., of Whitesburg, Ky., for a cer- 
tificate that the acquisition by the former 
company of the properties of the latter 
company will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 8: The Home Telephone Co. 
of Covina made application for per- 
mission to issue and sell $10,000 par value 
of its general and refunding 6 per cent 
bonds; $20,000 par value of its preferred 
stock, and $20,000 par value of its common 
capital stock, and to use the proceeds 
thereof to pay outstanding obligations and 
to finance additions and betterments. 

September 10: M. C. Langstaff, owner 
and manager of the Forest Hill Telephone 
Exchange in Placer county, applied for 
permission to establish a charge of five 
cents for each local message made from 
public pay stations, and also to file rates 
and rules relative to moves and changes 
of telephone equipment. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 1: Order entered suspend- 
ing until November 23 the proposed in- 
crease in rates at Bloomington and Nor- 
mad petitioned for by the Kinlock-Bloom- 
ington Telephone Co. of Bloomington. 

September 14: MHearing at Chicago 
before Commissioner W. J. Smith on ap- 
plication of the DePree Telephone Co. 
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of DePree for advance in rates for sery 
ice in DePree and vicinity, as stated ; 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 3, of the com 
pany. 

September 16: Hearing at Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Moynihan, on the com 
plaint filed by W. R. Brand against th 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., regarding 
service to complainant at his residence in 
Chicago, and setting aside order as to 
guarantee, and other rules and practices 


of the telephone company. 


INDIANA. 

September 3: Permission denied the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., of Seymour, to purchase the Madison 
Telephone Co., of Madison, the New 
Washington Telephone Co. of New Wash- 
ington and the Henryville Telephone Co. 
Permission was also denied the Southern 
company to issue $800,000 first mortgage 
gold bonds and to execute an open-end 
mortgage to secure the payment of the 
bonds, to pay for the new properties. 


MICHIGAN. 

September 23: Hearing on order di- 
recting the United Home Telephone Co., 
of Muskegon, and the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show why additional facili- 
ties ought not to be furnished to handle 
the telephone toll business between Grand 
Rapids and Muskegon more expeditiously 
and such other changes made in telephone 
construction and operation as will furnish 
to the telephone-using public reasonably 
adequate telephone service in that territory. 


MINNESOTA. 

September 8: The Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. authorized to place in 
effect, October 1, the toll tariffs and sched- 
ules as set forth in exhibit “B” contained 
in the applications of the companies, the 
rates and tariffs being subject to suspen- 
sion or revision upon complaint, or further 
investigation by the commission. 

September 8: The Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. authorized after September 
21 to charge for toll service between the 
city of Anoka and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, the same schedule of rates which is 
applicable to its intrastate toll service gen- 
erally throughout the state. 

Missourt. 

August 26: Hearing held at Jefferson 
City, on the matter of the sale and trans- 
fer of the Kahoka Telephone & Construc- 
tion Co., of Kahoka, and the Memphis 
Telephone Co. of Memphis, to the Middle 
States Utilities Co. Clarence Sherwood, 
Mayor D. M. Wilkinson and Attorneys 
J. S. Tall and J. O. Brown, of Kahoka, 
opposed the sale and transfer. 

NEBRASKA. 

September 6: Application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to make certain amendments to its 








WE OFFER FOR SALE 
$30,000 of our 20-YEAR 
6% Gold Bonds 


Proceeds used to purchase additional plants and 
new extensions. 


The International Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Grand Marais, Minnesota 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $1.50. 


Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it pkst the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department — 
Premier Electric Lompany 
Chicago, IIl. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By = steady, 
experienced telephone man. Can assume 
full responsibility if desired. Steady 
work wanted. Address 6680, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED — Technically 
trained man, 6 years’ practical plant ex- 
perience, well versed in automatic and 
manual equipment, desires position, in 
line with ability, with medium sized 
company. Competent to handle position 
of wire-chief or switchboard man, and 
could also render valuable assistance in 
engineering or technical problems that 
might arise. Address 6681, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
of 400 or more stations. Southern lo- 
cation preferred. Address 6684, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


























WANTED TO BUY—A 50 pr. Wall 
Cross Connecting or Distributing Rack. 
5. B. Callaham, Broken Bow, Okla. 





Do you make use of your copy. of 
TELEPHONY’S “Directory of the 
Telephone Industry’? The 1926 edi- 
tion was recently compiled and mailed 
to subscribers of TELEPHONY. 


Many appreciated remarks of en- 
dorsement were received and we are 
grateful for the kind comments. It 
makes the publishers realize that 
TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY is really 
worth while, and is serving a valuable 
use as a reference. 


You will find listings regarding every 
reputable manufacturer of telephone 
apparatus and supplies, together with 
instructive advertising announcements. 


Additional copies may be purchased 
by operating companies for $3.00 each. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
668 So. Dearborn §&t., 
; Chicago, Ml. 











Rebuilt Magneto 
Telephone Equipment 
A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 

Stromberg - Carlson, ba! | 
swivel, local battery desk 


stands only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
BOG MEW COG .0 occ cccvccs $4.00 


Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
and new cord........... 
Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 
Stromberg-Carlson Des k 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 
Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 
Write for our Latest Bulletin. 


Electrical In strument Repair Co 


1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill 


4.00 


6.00 


oereeereweeeeeeeeee 


6.25 


oereeereere eee eereee 


6.50 


It’s free. 


an 6662S 2696.69 228 @ 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repais 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shor 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 




















Guaranteed 
Teleph Equi t 
Leich Elec. Co. pulsating har- 
monic ringers, 30-42-54 cycles. 
CE bbcbonsasdoceatbecedsscnnde $ 1.00 
Leich harmonic ringers, 16-33- 
50-66 cycles, each ..........-.. 1.00 


Leich No. 21 double cut-off jacks 
(not worn), 10 per strip (per 
errr ey ere 

Leich 2-A ringing, listening and 
ring-back keys, each 

Leich 1-C common battery trans- 
mitters, each 

Leich 1-A permanent magnet re- 


CE, GEN cect dwsccccesses 75 
Same with new cords, each...... 1.00 
Leich 2-A D. C. receivers, each. . 75 


Same with new cords, each...... 


Leich straight line wooden exten- 
sion bell boxes, each.......... 1.50 


Leich harmonic wooden extension 


bell boxes, ench .............. 2.00 
Leich automaphone wall sets, 

type GA, eneh .........6.: . F.50 
Leieh 105-A 5-bar compact mag- 

neto wall telephones  (refin- 


ished), each 10.00 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 


COLUMBUS OHIO 

















It is a mark of distinction to say, 
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FREE DIRECTORIES 


Companies in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Iowa, write for 
our plan. We pay you for your list of 
names. Acme Advertising Co., 818 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill 








Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers....... $ .75 
Dean 1000 ohm ringers............. 75 
Wood bell boxes, 80, 100, 500, 1000 
ohm ringers 1.00 
Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


ee 





FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange 
with 270 subscribers on U. S’. Highway 
36, in good town. Business Rate, $2.50 
and $2.25; residence, $1.25; rural, 75 cts. 
and $1.25; switching 50 cts. Price 
$7000.00 cash. Address F. R. Howell, 
Hunnewell, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Good telephone plant of 
400 stations. Has good long distance 
business; good town, county seat, on 
two state maintained highways; good 
school. Price $62.50 per station; will 
sell on good terms. Bad health, reason 
for selling. Address 6682, care of 
TELEPHONY. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A Telephone Repairman, 
experienced on local and common bat- 
tery equipment. Inside shop work only, 
with one of the larger independent, op- 
erating companies of central Indiana. 
United Telephone Company, No. 26 
Stokes Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANTED—Bookkeeper who. thor- 
oughly understands Rent and Toll 
Ledger and Class B. accounting. Apply 
in writing giving age, education, expe- 
rience, references and salary expected. 
Address TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
ACCOUNTING CO., 406 West 34th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interfercnce 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 


Allied Accounting Service 
300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 








ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 








W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Teleph 7, tants 











J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies, 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 








During recent _—_ 
I have been priv 

to appraise Sateghene 
Exchanges all over 
the United States. 
The list totals 520. 
Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 


JKORNSto 
| SK 


Re Veer 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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rules and charges with respect to long dis- 
tance service, found reasonable and in the 
public interest, and authority granted; 
effective October 1. 

September 6: Application of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to make certain amendments to its 
rules and charges with respect to long dis- 
tance service; granted, effective October 1. 

September 7: Complaint filed by E. R. 
Farr against Wolbach Telephone Co. al- 
leging that president pays no attention to 
requests for line repairs while his son-in- 
law, his lineman, remains partly idle; dis- 
missed as complaint shows that Farr is not 
a subscriber. He said he complained on 
behalf of relatives and friends. 

September 8: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to change the 
classification of service given University 
of Nebraska sororities and fraternities 
from residence to business, and to offer 
semi-public service as option; found to be 
reasonable and proper, and permission 
granted to make change on one day’s 
notice. 

September 9: Petition filed by Eddy- 
ville Northern Telephone Co. asking per- 
mission to discontinue service to Sam 
Swartz, described as a know-all-law sub- 
scriber, who has not paid his rental for 
two years, refuses to pay it, and ties up 
the line every time his service is cut off. 

September 9: Request filed by Com- 
munity Club of Callaway, asking that an 
engineer be detailed to investigate the 
farm lines running out of the city, over 
which service is almost impossible. 

September 9: Request filed by H. H. 
Andrews, manager of Callaway Telephone 
Co. for permission to refuse service to 
Callaway & Redfern Telephone Co. be- 
cause of declination to keep lines in 
serviceable condition. 

September 9: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers Home Telepho..e 
Co. of Gibbon for: permission to discon- 
tinue grounded service rates at its Shelton 
exchange; it appearing that the exchange 
is now all metallic and grounded service 
is no longer offered, order issued. 

NEw York. 

September 21: Hearing on application of 
Columbia & Rensselaer Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of West Lebanon, for increase 
in rates in its territory; continued from 
August 31. 

OHIO. 

August 28: Application filed by the 
city of Portsmouth and others asking for 
a rehearing of the case of the Portsmouth 
Home Telephone Co. in which the tele- 
phone company was authorized to increase 
its rates. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 30: Hearing at Erie on appli- 
cation of the Mutual Telephone Co. for 
placing in effect on the Erie exchange an 
increased schedule of rates. 

UTAH. 

August 28: The Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authorized to es- 
tablish and put into effect a general in- 
crease in rural and urban rates at its 
Richfield exchange, effective September 1. 

WASHINGTON. 

August 14: Hearing at Olympia, on 
application of the Interstate Utilities Co. 
for a franchise to construct, operate and 
maintain telephone and telegraph lines 
upon a portion of the Inland Empire High- 
way-Eastern Route in Whitman county. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 21: Hearing at River Falls 
on application of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
for increased rates in River Falls. 


Vol. 91. No. 12. 





ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
1014 Merchants Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








BRUCE V. HILL 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Construction—Transmission and 
Noise Investigation 
Are poor transmission and noise ste aling 
at your profits? Let us help you elimi- 

nate them. 


1331 Monadnock Blk. Chicago 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In all branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 


COLUMBUS - OHIO 











LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
M NNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
406 W. 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 








Rate Cases Valuations 


Charles W. McKay 


Financial Reports 
448 Wrigley Building 


Phone Superior 3016 


Chicago 











THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 


Always shows you where you stand. 


We havesolved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number of companies. 







Write us abour our 
monthly audit 


Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gorde, Illinois 








NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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